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No life is a worthily lived life, even if indeed it be 
a life worth living, unless it is lived with a well-defined 
and a prevailing purpose. He who cannot yet say for 
what he is living, has not yet begun to live as he 
ought to live. 


Hypocrisy is not an attractive trait of character ; 
but even hypocrisy is not so bad as the shameless ex- 
hibit of evil. A Talmudic proverb says that “It’s a 
good sign that a man is capable of being ashamed.” 
When a man says, “I know that my course is wrong, 
but I’m not ashamed to let everybody know where I 
stand,” he confesses himself as on the lowest plane it 
is possible for humanity to reach. So long as a man 
wants to seem to be decent, there is hope of him. When 
he passes that point, he must be despaired of. 


To recognize a duty as a duty is to make a pleasure 
of duty, to him who would do what he ought to do. 
There is no higher pleasure, to one who loves another 
truly and devotedly, than in doing that which the 
one whom he loves would have him do. He who 
loves God truly and devotedly, finds a pleasure in 
doing that duty. svhich God discloses to him as duty. 
And he whose heart is moved by love toward his fel- 
lows as his fellows, finds a pleasure in doing that 
which he sees he ought to do toward his fellows. 





Thus it is that love is the fulfilling of the law, and 
that love makes duty-doing a pleasure. 


Not according to our knowledge, but according to 
our faith, is God’s care of us in all our helplessness 
and need. As the passenger on a well-ordered 
steamer in mid-ocean has no reason to fear the dark- 
ness, but goes quietly to his berth and rests, trusting to 
the captain to direct the vessel’s course, so may God’s 
children lie down every night, assured that the great 
world is moving on through space, guided by One 
whose sure hand is never off the helm. Of dangers 
avoided while we are unconscious, of interference ex- 
erted to prevent a wreck, we are happily ignorant ; 
nor need the thought—if it comes to us—of such 
perils give us trouble. Peacefully we may fall 
asleep, glad in the confidence that God watches, and 
that in the pathless deep through which we go he 
knows the way to take. “So he giveth to his be- 
loved during sleep.” 


There could hardly be a greater mistake than that 
of supposing that a Christian gains influence over 
those who are not Christians, by laxity rather than 
by strictness, in any matter of questionable or debat- 
able propriety. The world’s standard for Christians 
is higher than Christians’ standard for Christians. A 
Christian is not so likely as a man of the world to 
judge a Christian severely because of his indulgence 
in theatre-going, or card-playing, or dancing, or wine- 
drinking, or tobacco-using. Apart from the question 
whether these things are in themselves right or wrong, 
it is a fact that men of the world who practice them 
have a higher respect for a Christian who abjures 
them, than for a Christian who indulges in them. 
Two Christian gentlemen were sitting with a gentle- 
man whe was not a professed Christian. The latter 
and one of the former were smoking, and when a 
cigar was proffered to and was declined by the third, 
the Christian smoker expressed regret that his com- 
panion did not smoke. “ And I honor him the more 
for that,” was the instant response of the man of the 
world. “ His standard is clearly higher than ours.” 
An army chaplain thought to bring himself on better 
terms with his fellow-officers by sharing a simple game 
of whist with them. That course so lost him the 
respect of officers and men who were not Christians, 
that his usefulness as a chaplain was at an end. On 
an ocean steamer, a clergyman and his young com- 
panion were the only total-abstainers at their cabin 
table. They were repeatedly urged to drink for their 
own good, and they were spoken of as unwisely strict 
in their abstinence. But the very men who thus 
criticised them spoke with a contemptuous sneer of 
the course, in this line, of another clergyman at an 
adjoining table, who was supposed to take a glass of 
wine socially—although he really did not doso. A 
young girl who had been brought up to dance and to 
go to the theatre, and whose father seemed to have 
little interest in religious matters, connected herself 
with the church. Wishing not to seem a gloomy 
Christian, she continued in her old habits of social 
life. Yet her father told a clergyman friend that he 
should have a higher regard for his daughter’s reli- 
gion, if it kept her from dancing and theatre-going. 
And these incidents are but illustrative of the great 
sweep of popular feeling concerning personal habits 
of self-denial and constraint as a fruit of the Christian 





life. Whatever may be said in favor of these laxer 
social customs, it will have to be admitted that men 
of the world have a lower estimate of the Christian 
standard which tolerates them. 





THE VALUE OF DAY-DREAMS. 


Day-dreams are more common than night-dreams; 
and their practical value is far greater. Sleep that 
is best and truest is a dreamless sleep; but a waking 
life that is without dreams is likely to be an aimless 
and an ill-furnished life; as, indeed, a waking life with 
dreams may be. 

A “dream” is defined as “a matter which has an 
imaginary reality;” as “a series of thoughts not 
under the command of reason.” The root-meaning of 
the Anglo-Saxon word “dream” is “melody ;” a pleas- 
ing succession of appeals to the finer senses. The same 
root shows itself, on the one hand, in “ drum,” and on 
the other hand, in “drone;” as a melody—or as a day- 
dream—may arouse to action, or may lull to sloth. To 
dream is to allow fancy and imagination and unchecked 
anticipation to have sway of the mind, or to give 
shape and color to the thoughts. Dream-life is the 
mental picturing of what may be, of what might be, 
or of what the individual soul would fain have to be. 
Day-dreams are the fancy-melodies which represent 
and which allure the innermost personality of the 
dreamer. And so it is that day-dreams are a potent 
factor in the best and truest human lives; as too often 
they are in lives which are wasted and ruined. The 
day-dreams are no less an element of power in every 
life which indulges them, whether those dreams pre- 
sent pictures of noble achievement, or bring to mind 
scenes of sinful indulgence.: 

Child-life is largely a life of day-dreams, and chil- 
dren have joy and hope, as again they are suscepti- 
ble to special temptations, in proportion to their power 
of dreaming. It is the dream of manliness which 
gives zest to the tottering boy in his “playing horse” 
with an older brother, or with a chair to which he 
has fastened his twine reins. It is the dream of 
womanly love and womanly ministry which enables 
the little girl to tend her doll so faithfully, whether 
that doll be a marvel of Parisian workmanship, or 
the clumsiest rag-baby. Not the toy itself, but the 
day-dream into which it is taken, is the source of a 
child’s enjoyment in all amusement with the play- 
thing of the hour. Without day-dreaming, childhood 
would not be true childhood. A Christian missionary 
among a degraded people said, in illustration of the 
depths of wretchedness into which that people had 
fallen, “Nothing could show more clearly the utter 
hopelessness of the life of these poor creatures, than 
the fact that I have never yet seen one of their children 


at play.” God pity a child who never has a day- - 


dream! God pity the man, or the woman, who has 
lost the child-power of day-dreaming ! 

Napoleon said that “imagination rules the world.” 
And the imagination which sways the minds of such 
masters of men as Napoleon, gives shape to their day- 
dreams of empire and conquest. It was in the day- 
dreams of Alexander of Macedon that the centre of 
the world’s ruling first moved from Persia westward. 
The day-dreams of Cesar and of Cleopatra and of 
Anthony caused the banners of victory to wave hither 
and thither, with the following of Rome’s legions, 
And the day-dreams of Charlemagne, of William the 
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Conqueror, of Gustavus Adolphus, and of Peter the 
Great, found their realizing in new governments 
which should continue their forms, or leave their 
impress, for generation after goneration. What issues 
were the result of the day-dreaming of Muhammad 
and of Columbus! And how men watch to-day for 
the outcome of the day-dreams of Bismarck, and of 
Giers, and of Boulanger, and of Gladstone! 

General Grant tells, in his Memoirs, of the day- 
dream which filled his mind when, as a young cadet 
at West Point, he first saw the imposing presence of 
General Winfield Scott, then the commanding general 
of the armies of the United States. That day-dream 
pictured the young cadet in the place of the veteran 
commander ; without the impressive stature of the 
great chieftain, but not without a corresponding record 
of valiant service. Who can doubt that such a day- 
dream was a help to, as it was a prophecy of, its own 
realizing ? 

General Grant said, long afterward, that his habit 
of day-dreaming never left him. When, after his 
resignation from the army, he was working away ona 
farm near St. Louis, he was accustomed to carry into 
the city a load of wood for sale, and then to ride back 
in his empty cart. As he rode, he dreamed. His 
longing had been to command a regiment. And his 
wish, which then seemed a vain one, was to see Europe, 
with his good wife to share his sight-seeing. A favorite 
dream of his,as he rode homeward in the dusky even- 
ing, on that empty wood-cart, was of himself as again 
in the army, this time as a full colonel; and then the 
dream would take him, together with Mrs. Grant, 
over the ocean for a tour of Europe. And that day- 
dream was as an inspiration and a hope to him until, 
at the close of his second term as President of the 
United States, with the military honors of a great chief- 
tain freely accorded to him, accompanied by his wife 
and children, he passed from country to country, as in 
a triumphal march, receiving the welcome of crowned 
heads and the greeting of glad hearts, all the world 
around, 

It is not more reasonable to say, in this instance, 

‘that the day-dream of the soldier-farmer had no part 
in the successful endeavors of the commander, the 
executive, and the citizen-traveler, than it would be 
‘to say that the day-dream of the boy Whittington 
by the roadside near London had no part in giving 
hope and energy to that boy in his struggles toward 
the Lord Mayoralty of the great metropolis. In the 
one case, as in the other, 

“ Still, through the paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal ; 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real.” 

In the daily life of the humble toiler, as in the 
imaginings of the child and in the outreachings of 
the man of genius, it is the dreaming of unattained 
possibilities which makes drudgery endurable, or 
which gives hope as a barrier io despair. The boy 
whose mother is left widowed and impoverished 
dreams of being the owner of the old homestead, and 
of making it the new home of her whose love inspires 
him; and because of his dream he struggles on until 
its fulfilling. The mother dreams bright dreams for 
her one son, and whether he willfully strives with or 
against her dreams, her dreaming enables her to per- 
severe in his behalf against all discouragements and 
hindrances. Many whose lot is a life of privation 
and of disappointment, would despair if it were not for 
their continual dreaming of better things to come, 

“ Dream after dream ensues; 
And still they dream that they sball still succeed, 
And still are disappointed ; ” 
and yet they dream again. And without the help of 
day-dreams, rarely would a human life be joyous or 
be potent for good. 

Day-dreaming has its dangers. The dreams them- 
selves may be in the wrong direction, unworthy of a 
true and noble nature. Or, again, while dreams of 
good they may be idly indulged merely as dreams. 
Dreams of sin are delusive inducements to sin. 
Dreams of high achieving are not achievings, but they 
are calls to such attainment; and seldom is there found 





a life of high achieving except under the spur and 
inspiration of continuous day-dreams. 

All modern poetry takes its start and its shaping 
from the day-dreams of Dante. His early day-dream 
was of a. poem which should be worthy of her who had 
prompted his dreaming. And then he lived for the 
realizing of that dream. “The spell of boyhood is 
never broken, through the upsand downs of life. His 
course of thought advances, alters, deepens, but is 
continuous. From youth to age, from the first glimpse 
to the perfect work, the same idea abides with him, 
‘even from the flower till the grape was ripe.’... It 
was the dream and hope of too deep and strong a 
mind to fade and come to naught—to be other than 
the achievement and crown of life.” 


“ Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medieval miracle of song!” 


And every man’s deepest and truest spiritual nature 
finds its inspiration in and through his purest and 
worthiest day-dreams. It is what he hopes for, or 
what he longs for, or what he is sure would be admir- 
able if it were to be, that prompts a true man to his 
noblest strivings, and that sustains him under his 
heaviest burden-bearing. Now, as of old, God reveals 
himself and his plans to his children in their dreams; 
only it is in the day-dreams, for the shaping of which 
they are themselves responsible according to his Word, 
—not in the ordinary visions of the night,—that men 
may find this revelation of the truth of God. Blessed 
are they who find and serve and honor God in their 
day-dreaming |! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The more there is said about the matter of child-train- 
ing, the more there is to be said about it; for every new 
phase of the subject appeals afresh to some who have 
had experience or perplexity at that very point. Not 
long ago an appeal for counsel was made, in these col- 
umns, by a Western clergyman, whose little son seemed 
peculiarly incorrigible. This appeal has called out 
various letters of sympathy and of suggestion, and from 
among these there are several which seem worthy of 
special notice. One is from a Connecticut young lady, 
giving hints of hopeful methods of treatment as follows: 


My heart has gone out to that child of five years, described 
in the Notes on Open Letters of July 9, who disobeys, lies, 
steals, and seeks bad company. May I offer this suggestion ? 
It is good to note what tools the Devil uses, and take a hint 
from them. This child, by his aptitude for strange company 
and bad words, shows that he has a taste for what is odd, sur- 
prising, out of the commonplace or the conventional ; for that 
which is free, and which is to him romantic and novel. The 
daily playground and the daily playmates do not content him; 
he steals away to “‘ hunt other company” and new places. Now, 
let his mother take advantage of this before Saian can. If 
there is in the city a big forge, or bellows, a steam-derrick, a 
steam-engine, to be seen; if there is a factory accessible; if 
there are men at work on high buildings or bridges,—there let 
the child be taken, and shown the sights of life. Let him be 
shown the fire-engine, the mud-dredge, the pile-driver, the 
road-roller,—anything that will be to him great and romantic, 
and yet not corrupting; the boat-crews on the river, if there are 
such, or athletes in the gymnasium. Moreover, let his parents 
gratify his taste for the new and marvellous with tales of dar- 
ing and adventure, of arctic explorations, of travels on a bicycle, 
of war-stories, of Indian life, anything he will listen to most 
eagerly. Pre-empt the ground. I knew a mother who was dis- 
turbed that her boy showed no taste for books. After some 
experiment, she found that the stories of Mayne Reid attracted 
him, For a year or two, she let him have all he wanted of 
those stories, and at the end of that time he knew that 


| books had something for him as well as for others. As 


a man, he turns often to books for recreation, though he 
still loves books of travel best. ... An aptitude for oaths 
shows that this child loves what is startling and effective 
in language. Let the parent, in talking with him, give him 
occasionally a good, sounding word, quite above his com- 
prehension. It will instantly prove attractive. A very good 
family game is to let each child bring some big word from 
the dictionary, and see which can pronounce it and explain it 
best, To me, it seems no more possible for a child’s will to 
steer the child right, than for a child’s muscles to win a univer- 
sity boat-race. The parent’s will must stand him instead. The 
expression of the parent’s will is the education of the child’s. 
Its prompt expression by punishment is indispensable. By 
companioning and care, as little opportunity for disobedience 
and deceit as possible should be allowed; but when the child 
does lie and disobey, he should be promptly and unfailingly 





punished. I cannot see any place for “entreaty and tears” in 
dealing with a child of five years. It is a virtual humbling of. 
the parent before the child, most unseemly and injurious. “He 
so little, and you so big!”’ exclaimed a simple-minded bachelor 
to a lady who complained she could not manage her baby boy. 
The whole environment of the child is in the parents’ hands. 
The best way to help the child to will to obey righteous rule; 
is through early years to see to it that he does obey it. As 
well expect a six-months baby to get out of his high-chair 
alone, as a six-years child to obey righteous rule by virtue of 
his will-power only; unless, indeed, he be a most exceptional 
child. He lives by substituted will-power; and so he ought to 
live and learn. 

There is a value in these practical suggestions of ways 
of guiding the child’s mind. There is both truth and 
error in the suggestions of the parent’s will being made 
to stand for the child’s will. “ He so little, and you so 
big!” is perhaps not unnatural as an exclamation of “a 
simple-minded bachelor,” who would measure parental 
power by the standard of brute force. “He so ignorant, 
and you so wise!” would be a more fitting exclamation 
for one who understood the value of wisdom in the use 
of parental power. A child of six weeks old can feel the 
difference between wise and loving, and unwise and will- 
ful, treatment by its parents. And a child of two years 
is capable of deciding that he will die before he will 
yield his will to his parent’s will, under the pressure of 
brute force as brute force. Punishment, like loving 
companionship, must be used as a means of training the 
child’s will as the child’s will, instead of breaking the 
child’s will, or subordinating it to the will of another 
human being as such. 

Another letter is from a clergyman who is a college 
professor in Iowa. He emphasizes the duty of punish- 
ment in such a case as the one in question, after this sort: 


I notice, in your Notes on Open Letters, the case of the min- 
ister’s bad boy. Suggestions are invited, so I will venture my 
opinion. I am a minister, past the “dead line” of fifty, and I 
have three boys. I am not entirely inexperienced. I know that 
boys in the same family differ from each other so much that 
they seem to belong to different races. IF know that love is the 
all-powerful solvent of evil, and the promoter of good. But 
love, as you suggest, includes force. Parents are, to some ex- 
tent, in the place of God to the little ones; and God inflicts ter- 
rible penalties for sin. It is the parent’s duty t6 make the way 
of the transgressor hard. If I can judge from the account given 
of the little boy, the lack of this is the very trouble in his train- 
ing. There are present “instruction, entreaty, and tears,” but 
it does not appear that there is any decision, any force, im the 
government, Now love helps the little one to make a fight 
against sin. Fear of the immediate consequences is all the re- 
straint the little one can appreciate. I have no doubt that that 
smart little boy laughs to himself after he has made his parents 
believe him so innocent, by asking, ‘‘ Why don’t you want me 
to do that?” “ Why isn’t it right?”? ‘Your correspondent asks 
“what to do now.” I would say, stop all discussion, all this 
foolish questioning, and make this boy feel the consequences, I 
would not have the punishment inflicted in anger, but let it be 
inflicted promptly, prayerfully, and with force enough to be 
remembered. Parents who meet their sinning boys with “ en- 
treaty and tears” only, do themselves and their children a 
grievous wrong. Such children often make themselves vile, 
and their parents restrain them not. Such parents lack the 
decision and sternness (if need be) to make their influence 
respected. There is no government in the case, except that 
which the child exercises, while the helpless parent stands by 
and “entreats.” Oh for parents with backbone such as the 
Roundheads and Pilgrims had! Not, perhaps, to the same de- 
gree; I would not have them all backbone, but enough so that 
they can be classed with the vertebrates. May God give us 
wisdom in the difficult work of training our childrem! 


It is true that a child ought to have the help of an 
intelligent fear of the immediate consequences of wrong- 
doing, in his struggles with temptation to do wrong. 
Love for the child will prompt the parents to set before 
the child the certainty of punishment if he does that 
which he knows to be wrong. And without the help of 
loving punishment from his parents, any child is at a 
sad disadvantage in his conflicts with evil. But punish- 
ment must be imposed wisely, as well as lovingly. A 
child ought not to be punished by his parents for an 
offense which he has committed without knowing that 
it would bring him punishment. It isthe parents’ duty 
to tell the child what he may do, and what he must not 
do; also what is to be the sure penalty of his doing or of 
his not doing in the premises. Then, if the child goes 
forward in the line of disobedience he braves punish- 
ment, and he expects it. Butif he would fain do well, 
the fear of punishment may, in such a case, enable the 
child to resist temptation in the forbidden direction. 

Yet a third letter on the child-training question is a 
peculiar one, from a Pennsylvania young man, who re- 
members his own experiences as a child in the two lines 
of training by force and training by love. Here is what 
he testifies on this subject: 

My father ruled his children with his horse-whip; and he 
used it very often and very hard, And I, as one of four chil- 
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dren, can say that this made me dislike him; it made me “tell 
‘him stories ;” it made me hide away from him; it made me do 
just as little for him as I could do and get along. My father 
was a Christian man, who had family prayers, who was super- 
intendent of a Sunday-school, and who was a supporter of the 
church ; but he believed in and he used this method of train- 
ing. He would call us in on a Sunday to read the Testament 
(as we used the little New Testament book), and we would come 
because we had to; but it was a hard task, and it seemed along 
time before the end of the chapter came. When we got through, 
we knew we had done the task, but that was all. Governing 
was in this case, as in every other, by rod-ruling; for it was 
obey every whit, or take the rod. On the other hand, mother 
took a different way. She always was kind and loving. She 
talked and explained things kindly; but we had to obey her, 
and it was not often necessary to drive us todo so. We loved 
her, and we tried to please her; and to hurt mother’s feelings 
meant heart-sorrow for ourselves. That we couldn’t stand. 
We couldn’t bear to see her suffer because of our doings. In 
all her teachings, she was gentle and kind ; and we would gladly 
go from father to sit around mother’s knees to read with her, 
and to listen to her explaining of the Scriptures, telling us what 
they meant, and what Christ did for us. We did not obey her 
from compulsion, but it was because she was kind, and we loved 
to obey her, and she showed appreciation of us. Yet if we did 
(as children often will do) disobey, she would get a little switch, 
and would go for us; and that hurt all the more because it 
touched the heart, when otherwise it was really light punish- 
ment, Mother always was kind, yet firm. What she said was 
law, yet it was all said in love and kindness. And we could 
see this to’be so; while father commanded as by authority, and 
we obeyed because it was authority. His word was not to be 
discounted, or given three days’ grace. 


It is evident in this latter case that the father showed 
severity without showing love, while the mother showed 
loving firmness, in the sphere of parental training. How 
to combine firmness and love with wisdom and impar- 
tiality, is the question of questions in child-training. 








WHEN THE DREAM COMES TRUE. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


I shall see far plainer than I do 
Here and now, when what I[ dream is come, 
They that love me not, my slips will rue, 
Them I love not, deeming dull and dumb, 
I shali wake to find full fellowsome 

When my dream comes true. 


Slightest words that worked, for me and you, 

Barriers that clomb to mountain heights, 

Little deeds that into great wrongs grew 

All for lack of flashing heaven-lights, 

Shall be smoothed and shapened all to rights, 
When my dream comes true. 





A BIBLE ATMOSPHERE. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Most people think that it is what they eat and drink, 
more than anything else, that determines their health 
andstrength. Itis notso; itis what they breathe. “And 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” Eating and drinking are very 
important in their way; yes, very necessary duties. We 
could not get along without them. Their frequency does 
not make them commonplace. If done to the Lord, they 
may be as holy as an act of sacrifice or worship. 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” Yet men do not eat and 
drink all the time. But they do breathe all the time. 
They eat and drink to sustain a breathing animal. We 
speak of the vital breath. Breath is vital. The Bible 
says the life of the flesh is the blood thereof. But what 
is the life of the blood? What keeps the blood pure? 
What takes away its impurities, and gives it its right 
cclor and constituent elements? It is the air we breathe. 
When the Saviour says, I am the Bread of Life, and 
I am the Water of Life, he means a great deal. But 
when he says, “I am the Life,” he means a great deal 
more. Ifthe blood is the life of the flesh, the air is the 
life of the blood; and in the air we live, and move, and 
have our being. 

The analogy holds in spiritual things. The doctrine 
of God’s omnipresence has just the same relation to the 
spiritual life as that of the atmospheric air to the natural. 
As a creative spirit, God is everywhere, just as the air is. 
“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall 
I flee from thy presence?” But God’s creative presence 
does not make the atmosphere of the soul, only his 
redemptive presence. Atmospheric air is limited to a 
few miles around the earth’s surface. And although 
there are processes hd phenomena which introduce into 
it ingredients injurious to life,—such as volcanic eruptions, 
the miasm of marshes and decaying substances, ay, the 
exhalations of animals and man, their breath exhausted 





of life-giving power,—there are counteracting and com- 
pensating agencies, which restore it to its purity and 
wholesomeness; as the ocean is always itself, whatever 
rivers, such as the Thames and the Seine, empty their 
contents into its bosom. A man’s life must be ensphered 
in God, as the earth is ensphered in atmospheric air. 
God’s spiritual presence is the atmosphere of his spirit, 
in which his spirit lives, and moves, and has its being. 

There is one book in the world which brings to man 
the atmosphere of heaven. Milton speaks of a book as 
the embalmment of the writer’s soul. There are earthly 
books of which this is true. Doubtless the “ Paradise 
Lost” gives us a better idea of Milton’s mind, its fur- 
nishing, its reaches, its eagle-winged flights, than any 
delineation of the man in words,—that high, imperial 
nature of his, that could gaze unblenched upon the burn- 
ing throne of the Infinite, that could discourse of things 
which it is not lawful to utter, without familiarity, with- 
out profanity ; that imagination, which could treat of 
the court of Heaven, and the employments of Heaven, 
and the armies of Heaven, that could lift the veil which 
hides the ruin of the fallen, and show us the archangel 
scathed as a tree by lightning, God’s mark of vengeance 
written on the brow that was once lifted in adoration in 
his presence. Here is the embalmment of the writer’s 
soul, so that Time cannot touch its immortality, so that 
it grows young with each passing generation. In this 
sense, the Bible is the embalmment of the mind and heart 
of God. And to surround one’s self with the facts of the 
Bible, and the truths of the Bible, and the characters of 
the Bible; to come under the power of the exhortations 
and entreaties, the cautions and warnings, of the Bible; 
to seek for ourselves the interpreter of the Bible, and to 
sit at his feet as learners,—is to secure for ourselves the 
spiritual atmosphere which all sinful men need in order 
to become fit for heaven. 

It is sometimes said, There is so much that is imperfect 
and sinful, in the Bible characters, that it is better not to 
read it; and people of this day lay claim to such an elevated 
grade of Christian consciousness, that they pour contempt 
on the very book from which this Christian conscious- 
ness is derived,—like men, who should undertake to re- 
move a ladder on the rungs of which their own feet are 
planted. But did you ever remark this, that when the 
Bible describes the sins of its prominent characters, it 
associates with these sins God’s remedy, and it leads 
them back to repentance and forgiveness over such 
pathways that they come with bleeding feet? Men say 
that the sins of such men as Jacob, who deceived his 
blind father and stole his brother’s birthright, and of 
David, who broke up the home of Uriah, and instructed 
Joab to put him where his very heroism would take 
him off, in the battle, are corrupting, and that such a 
book is not safe to put into the hands of the people. 
Did you ever think how like the atmosphere the Bible 
is made up? The atmosphere is made up, four parts of 
nitrogen—a gas that extinguishes flame, and destroys 
life—to one part of oxygen,—the gas whose presence in 
atmospheric air is needful to combustion, to life itself. 
Justso it is that in the Bible which alone would be destruc- 
tive to life, which in combination is the only method of 
saving it. As men sometimes teach religion in sermons 
and books, they make an atmosphere which can no more 
be breathed with safety than can oxygen be breathed by 
itself. “God is love!” This is the only hope of a race 
of sinners. But this attribute may be so preached and 
so taught that men will derive from it death eternal. In 
the Bible, the love of God is so administered through 
the death of the Lord Jesus Christ, that it is safe for 
sinners to believe that God is love. Itis perfectly safe 
to teach the whole Bible, because the Bible is com- 
pounded, as the atmosphere is, for mortals to believe. 


Some men think that the Bible is like any other book, 
—when once read through, we are done with it. No more 
than we are done with breathing atmospheric air. Rus- 
kin says: “I had Walter Scott’s novels and the ‘Iliad’ 
—Pope’s translation—for my reading on week-days. On 
Sundays their effect was tempered by ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I had, however, still better 
teaching than theirs, and that compulsorily, and 
every day in the week. I have to chronicle what I owed 
to my mother for the resolutely consistent lessons which 
so exercised me in the Scriptures as to make every word 
of them familiar to my ear in habitual music, yet in 
that familiarity reverenced, as transcending all thought 
and ordaining all conduct. This she effected, not by her 
own sayings or personal authority, but simply by compel- 
ling me to read the book thoroughly for myself. As soon 
as I was able to read with fluency, she began a course of 
Bible work with me, which never ceased till I went to 
Oxford. Thus she placed me, as soon as I could think, in 
the presence of the unseen world, and set my analytic 





power easily to work on the questions of conscience, free 
will, and responsibility.” 

Ruskin’s mother made use of the Bible to furnish him 
with the atmosphere of his life. He thought the thoughts 
of God. He breathed the breath of God. His moral 
standards he took from the Bible.. And for the approval 
of that woman, his mother,—for this is the reward of 
teaching the Bible,—he had more regard than for all the 
prizes or honors with which men could reward him. The 
ideas of success at school or college, put before him by 
masters, were ignoble and comfortless in comparison 
with his mother’s regretful blame or simple praise. The 
government and training of children who are familiar 
with the Bible, and have proper reverence for it, is natu- 
ral and easy. Adolph Monod once asked the wife of a 
prominent infidel howshe had succeeded in bringing up all 
her children as Christians, She replied that she never 
set her authority against their father’s, only the authority 
of the Bible and its author, God, 

It is a singular fact that a depreciation in morals—I 
mean in those outward habits which mark the Christian 
character—should synchronize with a period in which it 
is urged that Christianity is not teaching at all, but only 
life; that the desecration of the Lord’s Day by business, 
travel, so-called sacred amusements, the betrayal of 
business trusts, the breaking up of families, infidelity 
to marriage vows, should all occur when the preaching 
of the pulpit is so largely devoted to conduct. What is 
the solution of it? I believe it is because the motives to 
conduct are so little derived from the law of God,—be- 
cause the sanction of God’s law, the powers of the -world 
to come, are not brought to bear upon men by surround- 
ing them with a Bible atmosphere,—because, even in their 
religion, they do not live, and move, and have their being, 
in the God in whose hand their breath is, and whose are 
all their ways. 

Here, then, is the remedy: ‘‘ In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” Ah! we feel this when God takes 
away a dear one’s breath, and he dies, and returns to his 
dust. It is the breath of life which we get from God the 
Creator which has left him. But it is just as true when 
spoken of the soul: “In him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” We read of the Hebrew Hercules, after he 
had betrayed the secret of God, and lain in the lap of 
indulgence: “And Samson awoke out of his sleep, and 
said, I will go out as at other times, and shake myself. 
And he wist not that the Lord was departed from him.” 
The first thing that men know after God has left them 
is a collapse of all their spiritual power. Malarial poison, 
we call it, when applied to the natural man: the want 
of the right atmosphere for the natural man. Asphyxia! 
It comes to the spiritual man as well. Bad air, again, 
Only the good air, the air the angels breathe, air from 
the mouth of God, is safe for the soul. 





“FOR FUN” AND “FOR SENSIBLE.” 
BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


My little daughter, whose years are somewhat less in 
number than the fingers upon one of her dimpled hands, 
made a quaint speech the other day, which, besides being 
amusing in its innocent indifference to correct construc- 
tion, was full of suggestive meaning, if one did but take 
it in that way. 

I do not remember precisely what called forth her 
remark, but it was, at all events, something that sounded 
very like a threat on my part, and caused a startled 
little face to be lifted quickly up to mine, and two big 
brown eyes to scan my countenance very searchingly. 
The examination evidently reassured her. Perhaps 
there was a twinkling of risible muscles that refused to 
be controlled; for, turning with a gasp of relief to her 
mother, she exclaimed: 

“O mother! father just said that for fun; he didn’t 
say it for sensible.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” verily, was wisdom 
coming; and that guileless utterance seemed to let a flood 
of light in upon a course of conduct which is, unhappily, 
too common among parents, and the evil effects of which 
are altogether too lightly considered. Keeping faith 
with children may appear to be a duty whose fulfillment 
or neglect may be left to depend entirely upon the exi- 
gencies of the occasion; but just so surely as it is, the 
children suffer, and we suffer also in their estimation. 

In only too many families hardly a day passes that 
youthful minds, upon whom impressions are as easily 
made as upon soft wax, but in whom they endure as 
though “they were graven with an iron pen, and lead 
in the rock,” are not being bewildered, and perhaps 
shocked, by their parents’ careless ignoring of the differ- 
ence between “for fun” and “for sensible.’ Men and 
women who would rather suffer almost any inconvenience 
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than intentionally deceive or break faith with their 
fellows, will, as a matter of course, deceive and break faith 
with their own children without experiencing the slight- 
est twinge of conscience. Yet while, in event of failure 
to keep one’s word, the older folk may have the matter 
satisfactorily explained to them, no amount of explana- 
tion will pacify a disappointed child. Only some accept- 
able substitute will accomplish that end, As for the 
moral problem involved in the transaction, it is of quite 
too complicated a character for parents to attempt to 
deal with it. Consequently, the camera-like mental 
apparatus of the child is left to form whatever “nega- 
tive” it may from the transaction, and one may safely 
affrm that, as a rule, the negative thus taken embodies 
anu impression of mother’s or father’s unreliability which, 
when developed later on, surprises those worthy people 
quite as much as it saddens them, 

Purents are prone to make a practice of deceiving or 
breaking faith with their children, whenever circum- 
stances seem in their opinion to require it, quieting their 
consciences, if they trouble them at all, by the specious 
argument that the end justifies the means, or the sooth- 
ing sophism that “where ignorance is bliss,” etc.; and 
then they are cut to the heart when, paying them back 
in their own coin, doing honor, in fact, to their excel- 
lence as teachers, the children set themselves to deceive 
and break faith with their parents, so often as, in their 
opinion, circumstances seem to require their so doing. 

There is a beautiful lesson for all mothers and fathers 
who would do their duty by the precious charges com- 
mitted of God to them in what is told concerning two 
famous men, The elder Pitt, as is well known, person- 
ally attended to the bringing up of his brilliant son with 
the most scrupulous care. Having learned by long and 
bitter experience in the political arena the utter untrust- 
worthiness of the average man of his day, he determined 
that his son, at all events, should be made of different 
stuff. Accordingly, upon no point was he more particu- 
lar than that of keeping his word to the boy, no matter 
how difficult the fulfillment of a promise made, perhaps, 
too hastily, might subsequently prove. One afternoon, 
father and son were walking over the estate together, 
and they came to an old stone wall, which, being in a 
very dilapidated condition, Lord Chatham said he would 
have torn down, and replaced by a good brick wall. The 
natural destructiveness of the boy immediately expressed 
itself in young Pitt asking that he might be permitted to 
see the old wall pulled down, and Chatham promised he 
should be duly apprised when it was to be done, 

Some weeks passed. Lord Chatham forgot all about 
his promise, and the old wall had been removed, and the 
new one built, when, as it happened, the father and the son 
walked in that direction again, Immediately on seeing 
what had been done, the boy burst out reproachfully : 

“O father! you promised that I should see the old 
stone wall being pulled down, and there, now, it’s all been 
done, and I didn’t see it at all!” 

The forgotten promise was instantly recalled to Lord 
Chatham’s mind, and rather than that his son should 
find him faithless, he said: 

“So I did, my boy, and I will keep my word. This 
fine new wall shall be torn down, and built up again 
before your eyes,”—which was accordingly done. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, when at his country-seat, in 
the course of a walk that took him a long way from 
home, chanced upon a little girl sitting by the roadside 
weeping bitterly over the fragments or a pitcher which 
lay at her feet. Touched by her evident trouble, the 
Earl inquired into the particulars, and learned that the 
girl, having been sent to the village for something, had 
unfortunately tripped over a stone, with the result that 
her pitcher was broken in pieces,—a catastrophe that she 
had good reason to fear would entail a severe whipping 
upon herself. 

“Oh, never mind, little woman!” said Shaftesbury, 
cheeringly. “I will give you enough to buy another 
pitcher far better than the one you have broken.” 

Whereupon the girl dried her tears, and watched her 
new-found friend eagerly as he proceeded to investigate 
his pockets. But, to the profound dismay of both, the 
pockets proved to be absolutely penniless. The revul- 
sion of feeling expressed in the child’s face at this dis- 
covery was too much for the Earl’s tender heart, so he 
gave her his card to show to her mother, and added: 

“Now, you be at this place to-morrow, just at the 
same time, and I will bring you the money.” 

On returning home, he found a message from the rec- 
tor, telling him that a gentleman he was particularly 
anxious to meet would be at the rectory the following 
afternoon, and, as it happened, at the very hour of his 
appointment with the little girl, Shaftesbury knew 
very well that this was an opportunity which might not 





soon occur again; but it stands on record to the credit of 
the saintly and now sainted Earl, that, rather than break 
faith with the child, he sent word that he could not be 
at the rectory. 

The principle illustrated by these two incidents is so 
plain that no enlargement upon them is necessary. 
Both Chatham and Shaftesbury may appear to have 
gone very far in their desire to keep faith with the chil- 
dren, But they none the less serve admirably to point 
the moral at which this article aims, to wit, that in 
dealing with the little ones placed in our hands for weal 
or for woe, we cannot be too careful lest we bewilder 
their minds and blunt their moral sensibilities by hold- 
ing our obligations to them less sacred than if they were 
our compeers, There are times, of course, when we may 
say or doa thing “for fun,” and only fun may result. 
But this trifling with the children’s faith is at best a 
playing with edged tools. The safest course is to have 
the little folk understand that our words or actions are, 
as a rule, intended “for sensible,” and that a statement 
or promise made to them is as much a matter of con- 
science with us as if it had been made to our" pastor. 
Trustworthy parents surely should not fail of having 
trustworthy children. 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT; 
Or, Tom LAw or THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BATES, 


The book of Matthew presents Jesus as Messiah-King 
as does no other book of the Bible. It seems unmistak- 
ably to be constructed around this idea. 

In the first chapter, we have the King’s genealogy, 
showing his hereditary right to the throne. In the sec- 
ond are the facts of the King’s birth. In the third and 
fourth chapters, the King, having come to full age, is 
inducted into office by baptism and temptation. In the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, we have the King’s “ inaugural 
address,” setting forth the principles, or laws, of citizen- 
ship in his kingdom. 

I. The citizen of the kingdom. 

1. His character (Matt. 5: 1-12). 
2. His influence (Matt. 5 : 13-16). 
II. The law of the kingdom as to morals. 
1, As to immutability (Matt. 5 : 17-20). 
2. As to murder (sixth commandment) (Matt. 5: 
21-26). 
8. As to adultery (seventh commandment) (Matt. 
5 : 27-30). 
4, As to divorce (Matt. 5 : 81, 32). 
5. As to oaths (Matt. 5 : 33-37). 
6. As to retaliation (Matt. 5 : 38-42). 
7. As to hatred (Matt. 5 : 43-48). 
III. The law of the kingdom as to religion. 
1. Almsgiving (Matt. 6 : 1-4). 
2. Prayer (Matt. 6 : 5-15). 
a. Spirit (Matt. 6 : 5-8). 
6. Method (Matt. 6: 9-15). 
8. Fasting (Matt. 6: 16-18). 
IV. The law of the kingdom as to secular life. 
1. Covetousness (the sin of the rich) (Matt. 6: 19-23). 
2. Anxiety (the sin of the poor) (Matt. 6 : 25-34). 
a, Contrary to nature—needless (Matt. 6 : 25-80). 
b. Contrary to the lessons of revelation—heathen- 
ish (Matt. 6 : 31-33). 
c. Contrary to the whole scheme of providence— 
futile (Matt. 6 : 34), 
V. The law of the kingdom as to social life. 
1. Charity in judgment (Matt. 7: 1-5). 
2. Discrimination in association (Matt. 7 : 6). 
8. Persistence in working (Matt. 7: 7-11). 
4. Justice in acting (Matt. 7: 12). 

VI. The law of the kingdom as to official life. 

1. The teacher must be a citizen of the kingdom 
(Matt. 7: 13, 14). . 

2. The teacher must not be false, but true (Matt. 7: 
15-20). 

8. The teacher must practice what he preaches 
(Matt. 7 : 21-28). 

VII. The law of the kingdom applicable to all. 
1. Obedience secures salvation (Matt. 7: 24, 25), 
2. Disobedience insures destruction (Matt. 7: 26, 27), 





THE MISSION OF A LEAF. 
BY HARRIET G. ATWELL. 


Several years ago, a lady in conversation with a clergy- 
man who then resided in one of the central towns of 
Connecticut, heard him say that he had made it a habit, 
when traveling by rail, to leave behind him a leaf from 
the New Testament, for the possible benefit of any trav- 
eler who might next occupy the seat, A few weeks after 





ward, the lady (whom we will call Miss Harrison) on 
entering a car at the New Haven Depot, saw on one of 
the crimson cushions a small printed leaf. 

“Ah!” she thought,“ perhaps Mr.G—— has been here; ” 
and, seating herself, she examined the leaflet, which 
proved to be a part of the fifth chapter of Matthew, con- 
taining the Beatitudes, Her eyes happened first to fall 
upon the eighth verse, “ Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God,” and, hardly knowing why she 
did so, she emphasized it by a penciled line, and added 
her initials to the margin. Raising her eyes, her atten- 
tion was attracted to a young man on the opposite seat. 
He was apparently about seventeen years old, had a fine 
head, and his appearance was that of a youth of unusual 
promise. But there were telltale marks of dissipation. 
He was flashily dressed, and his face indicated the begin- 
ning of fast living; yet it was so honest and ingenuous 
a face that it seemed to reveal the inner history of a boy 
whose better nature was striving for the mastery over 
evil influences. Miss Harrison was interested in-him, in 
spite of herself; and, as she rose to leave the car, she 
was moved by a sudden impulse to place the leaf in his 
hand. He looked up in surprise, and, evidently im- 
pressed by her winsome face and manner, accepted it, 
with a bow of acknowledgment. 

The lady was en route for a Western city, to enter upon 
a responsible position as teacher, and in the stress of new 
scenes and experiences the incident of the railway car 
was quite forgotten. In course of time she returned to 
Connecticut, and accepted an invitation to visit her old 
friend Mrs. Wilson, whose summer home was in aretired 
village among the mountains. The one church in the 
place was Methodist,—weak in membership and means, 
but strong in its Sunday-school, which was under the 
superintendence of a young man, whose zeal and earnest- 
ness, combined with excellent management, had brought 
it to avery flourishing condition. Miss Harrison attended 
both church and Sunday-school. The superintendent 
was a puzzle to her. The presence was strangely famil- 
iar; and she noticed that, as he arose to address the 
school, and glanced at ‘the new-comer, he skillfully con- 
trolled astartof recognition. Surely they had met before, 
but where? Search her memory and tax her wits as she 
would, she could not recall it. 

The Fourth of July was to be commemorated by a 
Sunday-school picnic and strawberry festival on one of 
the lovely islands in the pretty river that made this 
secluded nook so charming and attractive. Mrs. Wil- 
son was “Committee on Tables,” and Miss Harrison, 
accompanying her thither, found herself face to face with 
the superintendent, An introduction ensued, when he 
said, ‘“ Would you object to giving me your full name?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied. “My name is Anna 
Grace Harrison.” . 

His fingers immediately sought his vest pocket, and 
he handed her a bit of printed paper, worn and ragged ; 
yet she recognized her own initials and the penciled line 
around the eighth verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew. 

“T remember now,” said Miss Harrison. “ Your face 
was familar, but I could not place you. I wonder why 
you have kept this so long.” 

“Tt was my salvation, and I would not part with it. I 
have prayed that I might be permitted to see you and 
tell you of it.” 

“ Oh! tell me now,” she said; and leading her to one 
of the rustic seats under the whispering trees, amid the 
twittering of birds and ripple of waters, the young man 
told her his story. 

“ When you saw me in the railroad car, I had been for 
six months in the employ of a Boston man who kept the 
largest and most elegant liquor saloon in the city, In 
justice to myself I will say that I did not seek the posi- 
tion, but I accepted it because I was in great need of 
employment, and received larger wages than I could get 
elsewhere. My grandfather was a Methodist clergyman, 
and I was brought up in a Christian home. I was kept 
at school until the death of both my parents, when I 
found myself without one penny to call my own, and 
you will see how I was tempted by easy work and good pay. 
At first I did not at all enjoy what I was obliged daily to 
see and hear. I wanted money, however, and résolved 
that I would not be influenced by my surroundings. But 
Ido not believe it possible for any young man, however 
well he may be fortified, to stay six months in such a 
place and escape contamination. I yielded so gradually 
that I did not realize what a rowdy I had become, nor 
how debased I had grown in taste and feeling. 

“Thad just been reading an evil book, and my mind was 
80 full of ita impure suggestions that I hardly noticed any 
one in the car; and when a beautiful lady suddenly 
dropped something into my hand, it seemed more like a 
vision than reality, and as if an angel said to me, ‘ Blessed 
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are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.’ I cannot 
describe the sudden revulsion of feeling that I experi- 
enced ; it seemed as if demons were raging and tearing 
within me. I grew sick in body and mind, and upon 
landing in Boston, instead of reporting to my employer 
I went to my boarding-place, and locked myself into my 
room. But I could not stay alone, and, not wishing to 
meet the other inmates of the house, I did not go to the 
supper-table, but went out into the street. Church bells 

_were ringing, and, feeling that I must do something or 
die, I walked into a mission chapel, and when the minister 
read the text, what should it be but this, ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart: for they shall see God’! and at the 
very sound of the words, the tumult within me began 
again. I grew calmer as I listened ; yet every word that 
good man said made me more wretched, for my eyes were 
open to see how degraded I was in mind and heart, and 
what a guif there was between me and my former self, 
and it seemed as if I never could be innocent and clean- 
hearted again. 

“At the close of the service, the preacher requested all 
who wished, to stay for private conversation. I said to 
myself, ‘It’s of no use. I will go to the saloon,’ and 
there opened before me a picture of how easy it would 
be to throw off all restraint and go down into the depths 
—oh, so much easier than to try to win back my self- 
respect and be a man! I tell you, Miss Harrison, if 
ever any one stood trembling in the jaws of hell, I did 
at that moment. I was about to pass out with others—I 
shudder to think what the end might have been—when 
a young fellow about my age said to me, ‘ Will you not 
stay a few minutes?’ I was in just the mood to yield to 
the first persuasive hand, whether for good or ill, and I 
sat down. The young man said a few pleasant words 
and, as he left me, made a sign to the minister, who 
came and took his vacant seat. He was an elderly man, 
and, I learned afterwards, an acute reader of human 
nature, for, before I knew it, he managed to draw from 
me my wholestory. Said he, ‘I remember hearing your 
grandfather preach, and I would like to know you better. 
Come home with me to-night; my wife and daughter 
will be glad to see you.’ 

“T went; and it was the beginning of a new life to me. 
He helped and encouraged me until I found forgiveness 
and peace in Christ, and felt in myself the hope of an 
upright manhood. His brother is proprietor of the 
manufactory a mile below this village, and he got me 
the position of book-keeper, and gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to the pastor of this little church. The minis- 
ter was in need of a helper here, and he put me right to 
work.” e 

“A work for which you seem specially fitted,” said 
Miss Harrison. ‘I never saw a more interesting Sun- 
day-school.” 

“Tt never occurred to me that I had any special fit- 
ness,” he replied. “But if it is my mission, is it not 
wonderful how I was brought to it? I have thought of 
you often, and wondered whence you came and whither 
you vanished, and why you put that leaf in my hand.” 

“T found it in the seat, left there, no doubt, by some 
good person; but why I gave it to you I do not know, 
only that it was God’s message, and I the humble bearer. 
That I should find you as I have is wonderful to me.” 

During the conversation, people were flocking to the 
island, children and teachers, fathers and mothers, young 
men and maidens, and now came the speaker of the day, 
and the superintendent was needed for the opening ex- 
ercises. To Miss Harrison it was a scene never to be 
forgotten,—the perfect summer day, the restful beauty of 
the rural surroundings, the happy faces of children, the 
friendly spirit among the people, and, more than all else, 
evidences of a controlling Christian influence directly 
traceable to the strong young life that she had so uncon- 
sciously helped to save. “Truly,” she thought, “God 
moves in a mysterious way!” Who,would think that 
one little leaf could have wrought so much? 





THE BEAUTY OF THE BEATITUDES. 
BY MRS. F. L, BALLARD. 


There is no passage of Scripture with which children 
are more familiar than the eight or ten verses commonly 
called by them “The Blesseds.” 

There is something in the construction of the verses, 
the concise style, the frequent repetition of the same 
word, that commends them to the childish intellect, and 
renders them as easy to memorize as the average hymn. 
This is true of each separate verse, but to repeat the 
verses in their proper order is a different matter. So I 
found it in my younger days. I could recognize, in some 
degree, the beauty of each beatitude; but they were like 


linking them together, and causing each one to fall into 
its proper place. Not for many years did I discover their 
true beauty, and I wish now to show it to those who are 
studying the lesson of the week. © 

’ We see the verses are each composed of a benediction 
and a promise. The promise exactly suited to the state 
pronounced blessed. 

Let us notice the connection between these blessings. 
The first condition declared blessed is “ poverty of spirit,” 
—a sense of utter need and helplessness. A realization 
of this poverty causes one to “mourn,” and mourning for 
this poverty caused by sin induces “meekness.” Then 
follows a “hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Con- 
scious of spiritual poverty, feeling our sinfulness, we 
become “ merciful” toward others. Turning away from 
self, filled with charitable thoughts toward our neighbor, 
longing for the righteousness of God, our hearts become 
“pure.” Purged from selfishness, the peace of God enters 
in. Enjoying this peace, we desire to bring others into 
it, and so become “ peacemakers,” 

This is the end; there is no higher blessedness in this 
life. Let reproach or persecution come, “ Blessed are 
ye.” The world could not give, neither can it take away, 
the “peace which passeth understanding.” 

But this is only one-half of the truth to be found in 
this lesson. Proceeding as it does in stately beauty from 
the first to the last benediction, it is incomplete until 
linked with the accompanying promises. Side by side 
with our poverty of spirit sparkles the precious promise 
of “the kingdom of heaven,” prepared and reserved for 
those who are truly poor. Over against our mourning 
lies heavenly “comfort ;”? to our meekness is promised 
all earthly good. Those who hunger and thirst “shall 
be filled.” Our feeble mercy is matched with Divine 
mercy. Our purified hearts “see God.” The Spirit 
itself witnesses we are “ the children of God.” 

Now, indeed, even though trial and persecution come, 
we know the kingdom of heaven is ours; no longer a 
promise of distant good, but a present possession and 
abiding blessedness. 

Like one of the “songs of degrees” in the psalms of 
David, the benedictions and promises of these verses 
advance in beautiful order until the height is reached, 
even as a skillful musician, striking the keynote, runs 
through the scale, and closes with a full harmony one 
octave higher. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—>_— 


THE LITTLE RUNAWAY. 
BY LAURA M. FRECK. 








Whom do you think it was that tried running away? 
You can none of you guess, I am sure; for it was neither 
sturdy Will the great boy of the house, Gypsy the horse, 
nor Tabby the kitten. No; it was a dear little girl named 
Anna who stole away so silently one day not long ago. 
Listen, and you shall hear how it was. 

Anna was ten years old on her last birthday, and she 
has felt herself of great importance ever since. Indeed, 
so proud has she been of the added year, that I fear she 
has been making herself a trifle overbearing to those 
about her. 

Well, one day, instead of coming, as usual, directly 
home from school, Anna took things into her own hands, 
and wandered away into the cool shady woods, although 
in doing so she knew she was disobeying her mother. 
The air was balmy and fragrant, the birds sang their 
merriest songs, the wild-flowers nodded gaily in the sun- 
shine, and everything conspired to make the afternoon 
fly by on the wings of the breeze. So engrossed was 
the idler that tea-time came and went before she 
thought of turning homeward; and when she at last 
entered the town, the sun had disappeared, although a 
brilliant redness still lingered in the Western sky. 

Now mamma, who had been really anxious about 
Anna’s long delay, proved by her manner that she was 
displeased, and papa suggested, in severe tones, that the 
little girl be sent to her room at once. Accordingly, 
before she went to eat her supper that night in all her 
loneliness, she whined out: 

“Well, I think it’s ashame! None of the other girls 
are treated half so badly as I am. Why, Ella Hall’s 
mother never scolds her; and I just believe I’ll run away 
some time! ” 

At this daring remark, Brother Will set up a shout of 
laughter, and even papa smiled; but mamma looked sad 
and grieved as she replied : 

“ My dear child, do you know what you are saying? 
Do you think it pleases us to ‘scold,’ as you call it? 
O Anna!” 


had left her daughter to meditate over her willfulness, 

Anna did a very naughty thing indeed. She paused a 

few momehts, then slowly turned the door-latch, glided 

softly down the long staircase, and tiptoed her way along 

the hall, peering here and there in the darkness lest she 

should encounter some one. Thus she hurried out of 
the house, running down the garden-path, and through 

the open gate. No one saw the little figure as it walked 
rapidly along the road, and Anna was soon out of sight. 
But she had not gone far in the dusky twilight before her 
courage began to fail her. The dark shadows of the 
gathering gloom seemed to be following her, and the 
short, sharp cry of the birds just sinking to rest fright- 
ened her. You see away down in a corner of Anna’s 
heart was the uncomfortable feeling that she was in the 
wrong; for well did she know that her pleasant after- 
noon walk had been taken in direct disobedience to her 
mother’s rule. So her steps began to grow slower and 
slower, while the sight of the dark night descending 
about her caused her to think, with a sense of remorse, 
of her own cosy white bed at home, with mamma near 
to tuck her in. Just at this moment a great flapping of 
wings was heard, and Anna, too much startled to see 
that it was only a silly hen, escaping, like herself, from 
her nest, turned, without more debate, and ran home as 
fast as her feet could carry her! 

At the entrance to the house she almost ran against 
her mother, who, lamp in hand, was on her way to see 
how her daughter fared in her lonely room, With down- 
cast face, blushing rosy red, Anna confessed all; and as 
her head rested on mamma’s arm, she whispered: 

“Mamma, I’m so sorry, and I'll never try running 
away again. Do you think you can forgive me for being 
naughty this afternoon?” 

“Yes, my child,” replied mamma, “I am sure of it; 
but take my advice, and never again try to justify one 
sinful act by doing another.” 

Since this time Anna has fought bravely against her 
willful spirit; and she thinks now that, after all, she 
was only trying to run away from a troubling consciences 
But she found that instead of running away from it, she 
was only running farther into it. She has seen that the 
darkness of a sinful heart is more gloomy than the dark- 
ness of night, and that the punishment of a guilty con- 
science is more terrible than the severest chastisement 
of a loving father or mother. 





GOD’S “ONLYS.” 
BY MARY K. A. STONE. 


“Only take heed” (Deut. 4:9). “Only believe™ 
(Mark 5 : 36). 

Here are two good “onlys.” Oh, how much better 
these are to think about than some of the “ onlys” Ihave 
heard little children use! Did you ever know any one 
who said, “Only a minute, mamma, and I’ll come,” 
“ Only a little bit, please,” “ Only this once”? Ido not 
like to think much about these bad “onlys,” so let us 
hear more of the two good ones at the head of this talk. 

The first is ‘Only take heed.” It means be careful, 
and do not forget what your mamma and papa tell you. 
Be careful not to do anything they would not like,— 
anything that the Lord Jesus would not have done, if 
he had been in your place. The second “ only” is, “ Only 
believe.” Believe in the Saviour, and trust him always, 
as Jairus did when he came to Christ to have his little 
daughter healed of her sickness. Jesus said to him: 
“ Be not afraid, only believe.” Jairus did trust Jesus, 
and when they got to the house, and found the little girl 
had died, Jesus was so good and so able that he put forth 
lis hand, and said to her: “ Damsel, I say unto thee, 
arise!” Then the child came back again to her body, 
that had been lying so still and cold in death; and she 
arose, and Jesus bade her mother give her food to eat. 

So you see Jesus did not disappoint Jairus, but really 
gave him his little daughter back to life. 

If any one knowingly says what is not true, and tries 
to make us bad, we cannot trust them or believe their 
word. But it is the Lord of heaven and earth, yet the 
tender, loving Father of each boy and girl, who says to 
them “ Only believe,” “Only give me your heart,” 

“ An early traveler am I, 
Upon a road that looks 
As pleasant as the flowery path 
Beside the summer brooks, 
‘“*T’ve gone a very little way, 
And yet I can’t go back 
To pick up anything I’ve lost 
Or wasted on the track. 
“ And if I careless pass each stone, 
I mayn’t my steps retrace ; 
And so I need a Friend all through, 








pearlsunstrung. There was to me no connecting thought 


When mamma had closed the door of the room, and 


To keep me by his grace.” , ——— 
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[Third Quarter, 1887.) s 
a. July 4.—The Infant Jesus.. Matt. 2 : 1-12 
2. July 10.—The Flight into Egypt... Matt. 2 : 13-23 
@ July 17.—Jobn the Baptist. ..........msscresserseereeecrerecensesossres Matt. 3; 1-12 
4, July %4,—The Baptism of Jesus. Matt. 3: 13-17 
5. July 31,—The Temptation Of Jesus,...........recerveernesseeneeeees Matt. 4: 1-11 
6. August 7.—Jesus in Galilee. Matt. 4 : 17-25 
7. August 14.—The Beatliud Matt, 5: 1-16 
8 August 21.—Jesus and the Law Matt. 5 : 17-26 
9. August 23.—Plety Without Display. Matt. 6 : 1-15 
10. September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father................. Matt. 6 : 24-34 


11. September 11.—Golden Precepts... 
12. September 18.—Solemn Warnings. 





Matt. 7 : 13-29 





13. September 25.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : 8-14; Mission- 


ary Leason, Matt. 4; 12-16, 





LESSON VII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 14, 1887. 
Titrte: THE BEATITUDES. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 5: 
COMMON VERSION. 

1, And seeing the multitudes, 
he went up into a mountain: and 
when he was set, his disciples 
came unto him: 

2. And he opened his mouth, 
and taught them, saying, 

8. Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

4. Blessed are they that mourn : 
for they shall be comforted. 

5. Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

6. Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness; for they shall be filled. 

7. Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. 

8, Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. 

9. Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 

10. Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven, 

11, Blessed are ye, when men 
shall revile you, and persecute 
ycu, and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my 
sake, 

12. Rejoive, and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they 
the propbets which were before 
you. 

13, Ye are the salt of the 
h:; but if the salt have lost 
savour, wherewith shall it be 

salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, hut to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men. 

14. Ye are the light of the world, 
A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid, 

15. Neither do men light a can- 
file, and put it under a bushel, 
but onu candlestick ; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the 
hous. 

16. Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your 





Faher which is in heaven. 


1-16. Memory verses, 3-11.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


| 1 And seeing the multitudes, 


he went up into the mountain : 
end when he had sat down, 
his disciples came unto him: 

2 and he opened his mouth and 
taught them, saying, 

3 Blessed arethe poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

4 ‘Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall bp comforted. 

5 Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

6 Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : 
for they shall be filled, 

7 Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. 

8 Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. 

9 Blessed are the peacemakers; 
for they shall be called sons of 
God. 

10 Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake: for theirs is the 

11 kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach 
you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of eyil against 

12 you falsely, for my sake. Re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in 
heaven ;: for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before 
you. 

13 Ye are the salt of the earth: 
but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted? itis thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden ander foot of men. 

14 Ye are the light of the world. 
A city set on a hill cannot be 

15 hid. Neither do men light a 
lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 

16 the house. Even so let your 
light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven, 


De Aenea» 


48ome ancient authorities transpose ver. 4 and 5. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


Jesus the King In Zion. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QuarTER: Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2 : 6. 


Lusson Topic: The Royal Basis of Blessedness. 


1. The Royal School, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: . The Royal Lessons, vs. 3-12. 
3. The Royal Service, vs. 13-16, 


Goxtpren Text: Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.— 


John 1:17. 


Darmty Home Reapinas: 


M.—Matt.5:1-16. The royal basis of blessedness. 
T.—Luke 6 : 17-26. Lessons on the plain. 
W.—Psa. 1:1-6. Blessedness of the righteous. 


T.—Gen. 1: 
F.—Deut. ‘ 


26-31. 


$.—Rom. 4 : 1-25, 
$.—Matt. 25 


Man’s first blessing. 
28:1-14, The way of blessedness, 
Blessedness through faith. 
5 :31-40. The blessed welcomed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE ROYAL SCHOOL, 


1. Location: 
Up into the mountain (1), 


Come up to me into the bag and be there (Exod. 24 : 12). 


He “ert unto Moses, . 


+ upon Mount Sinai, the two tables (Exod. 


21 
Jesus... bringeth them up into a high mountain apart (Matt. 17 : 1). 





We ourselves heard ... when we were with him in the holy mount 
(2 Pet. 1 : 18). 
il, Pupils : 
His disciples came unto lim (1). 
He took the twelve disciples apart, and, , . he said ats, 20 : 17). 
To his own disciples he expounded all things (Mark 4 : 84 


The disciples asked him sun of this matter (Mark 10 : 10). 
One of his disciples said, . 


11. Teacher : 


He opened his mouth and taught them (2). 


He began to teach them many things (Mark 6 : 34). 

He... spake to them of the kingdom of God (Luke 9 ; 11). 
We know that thou art a teacher come from God (John 8: 
Never man so spake (John 7 ; 46). 


1. ‘Seeing the multitudes, he went.” (1) The Lord's observation 
of mankind ; (2) The Lord’s action for mankind. 


2. His disciples came unto him.” (1) A teachable company; (2) 
An approachable Lord. 


8. ‘He... taught them.” (1) The teacher; (2) The teaching; (8) 


The taught. 
II. THE ROYAL LESSONS. 
1. On Poverty of Spirit : 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (3). 


A broken and a contrite heart, . . . thou wilt not despise Psa 51:17). 
He that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honour (Prov. 29 : 23). 
I dwell... with him also that is of... humble spirit (Isa. 57 : 16). 
Il, Qn Mourning: 
Blessed ure they that mourn (4). 
To comfort all that mourn (Isa. 61 : 2), 
Your sorrow shall be turned into joy (John 16 ; 20). 
He shall wipe away every tear from their eyes (Rev. 21 : 4), 
ill, On Meekness : 
Blessed are the meek (5). 
The meek shall eat and be satisfied 'e7 i 26). 
The meek shall inherit the land (Psa. 37 11). 
He will beautify the meek with salvation (Psa. 149 ; 4). 
IV. On Hungering and Thirsting: 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness (6). 
Blessed are ye that nen now: for ye shall be filled (Luke 6 : 21). 
He that cometh to me shall not hunger (John 6 ; 35). 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more (Rev. 7 : 16). 
V. On Mercy: 
Blessed are the merciful (7). 


He that hath pity on the r, happy is he (Prov, 14 ; 21 
He that followeth after. — PR deth ff (Prov. 21 01), 
Be ye merciful, even as your Father is merciful (Luke 6 ; 36). 
VI. On Purity of Heart: 

Blessed are the pure in heart (8). 


Who shall stand?... He that hath. ure heart (Psa. 24 ; 8, 4). 
As for the pure, his Mes og is himscif (Prov. Of: 8) 


Every one... purifieth even as he 4 pure (1 John 3 ; 8). 
Vil, On Making Peace; 
Blessed are the peacemakers (9). 


Seek pe. and pursue it (Psa. 34 : 14). 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem Psa. 122 : 
Now the Lord of peace himself 


Vill, On Enduring Persecution : 


Blessed are they that have been persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake (10). 
If we endure, we shall also reign with him (2 Tim. 2: 


a ey isthe man that endureth;.,. he shall comes the crown 


12). 
If ye should suffer for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye (1 Pet, 3:14), 
1. ‘“‘Blessed.’”’ (1) A word of endorsement ; (2) A word of encour- 


os awry (3) A word of warning. 
2. ‘Rejoice, and be exceeding glad. ” (1) The duty of gladness ; 
The believer's reward (1) 


@ way of gladness. 
8. ‘Great is hse reward in heaven.” 

od-given ; (3) Heavenly ; (4) Eternal. 

Ill, THE ROYAL SERVICE. 


. 


. Lord, teach us to pray (Luke uu: 1). 


2). 


6). 
ve you peace (2 Thess, 3 : 16), 


Great ; (2) 


I. Preserving: 
Ye are the salt of the earth (13). 

Have salt in yourselves, one a at Samed (Mark 9 : 50). 

pelt therefore i good : ‘ood (Lak sahil dal L 

et your speec always  boaees with salt (Col. 4: 

N either can salt water yield sweet (Jas, 3 : 12). , = 

I. Enlightening : 
Ye are the light of the world (14). 

Let your light shine before men (Matt. 5 :.16). 

He was the lamp that burneth and shineth (John 5 : 35). 

Let us put on the armour of light om. 13 ; 12), 

Walk as children of light (Eph. 5 : 8). 


ll. Working Good : 


That they may see your good works (16), 
This woman was full of works (Acts 9 : 86). 
Created in Christ Jesus for goad —" (Eph. 2:10). 
Zealous of good works (Tit. er 
They may by your ck : glorify God (1 Pet. 2 : 12). 
1. “Ye are the salt of the earth. ”” (1) The perishable nature of 
earthly things ; (2) The conservative nature of spiritual things. 
2. ‘* Ye are the light of the world.”’ (1) The world’s darkness; (2) 
The Christian’s li + 
8, ‘So let your light (1) So clearly ; (2) So strongly ; (3) 


shine.” 
8o steadily. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OLD TESTAMENT BEATITUDES. 
Pronounced on those: 


Who shun evil (Psa. 1 ; 1). 

Who delight in God’s law (Psa, i 25 ¥ akg 1). 
Who keep his testimonies ey is 

Who keep his ways (Psa, 119 : ry 8: 32). 
Who do righteously (Psa. 106 :3; Isa. 56: 
Who wait for him Tis. 30:18; aba 12: a 
Who dwell in his house (Psa. Bt 4 ; 84). 
Who consider the poor ae ¢ 41 

Who blesseth God's people Num. ne: ni) 

Who sow beside all waters ny sa. es 
Who trust God (Psa. 2 323 ; 84:12). 
Whose sins are Ay tinea’ $2! 
Whom God chastiseth (Psa. 94 ; 13)’ 
Whose strength is in God (Psa. ‘84: 5). 
Whom God chooseth (Psa. 65 ; 4). 


3. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Six successive lessons are taken from Matthew’s report of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It seems most probable that Luke 
gives (Luke 6 : 20-49) another report of the same discourse. 
The subject is the same; the beginning and end in each are 
almost identical. The detailed references to the locality for- 
bid the view that one or both may be regarded as general 
summaries of our Lord’s preaching in Galilee. 

The different statements in regard to the place can readily 
be harmonized (see below). It is possible, but not probable, 
that two discourses were delivered in immediate succession,— 
one to the disciples, the other to the multitudes. The posi- 





tion of the discourse in Matthew’s account forms no objection 
to the identity, since in chapters 5-13 of this narrative there 
are so many deviations from the chronological order. 

Accepting the identity of the discourses reported by Mat- 
thew (Matt. 5-7) and Luke (Luke 6 : 20-49), we can, with 
the help of Mark’s account, determine quite accurately the 
position of the Sermon on the Mount in our Lord’s ministry. 

The first circuit in Galilee was succeeded by the healing of 
the leper, which Matthew places after the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 8: 2-4). After a withdrawal into the wilder- 
ness, our Lord returns to Capernaum, and heals a man sick 
of the palsy (Matt. 9: 2-8), The call of Matthew followed 
immediately, as that evangelist tells us (Matt.9:9). But 
the feast at the house of this publican, though appended at 
once in all three accounts, belongs to a subsequent period. 
Robinson and many others place the second Passover (John 
5) next in order of time, Andrews, of course, makes all 
these events in Galilee subsequent to that Passover. The 
Sabbath controversies, evidently occurring in early summer, 
are usually placed next. The hostility then evoked led to 
another withdrawal, and it was during this withdrawal that 
great multitudes came to him. After healing many, he passed 
a whole night in prayer. In the morning the twelve apostles 
were chosen; the great discourse followed. 

The place of the delivery of this discourse was, according 
to tradition, “the Mount of Hattin,” a prominent mountain 
west of the sea of Galilee. It would be a convenient locality 
for the assembling of great multitudes, and Dean Stanley has 
noted a “level place” (Luke 6: 17) on the mountain-side as 
the probable spot. Dr. Robinson thinks the distance from 
Capernaum an objection; but none of the evangelists state 
that the place was near Capernaum, while Mark speaks of a 
withdrawal “to the sea” (Mark 3: 7), which must have 
immediately preceded the gathering of the multitude that 
heard this discourse. In fact, it rarely happens that tradi- 
tion has fixed upon a locality with more probability of core 
rectness than in this instance. 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And seeing the multitudes, he went up into the 
mountain: and when he had sat down, his disciples came unto 
him ; and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying: In view 
of the connection of this chapter with the close of the pre- 
ceding one, the multitudes here referred to would seem to be 
those mentioned in Matthew 4: 25. The reason of his going 
into the mountain (that is, into the hill-country, as opposed 
to the more level region), or to the particular hill which was 
near the place where hé was working or preaching at the 
time, was the fact that he saw the multitudes, and probably 
it was in order that he might have a more favorable opportu- 
nity for addressing them. Jesus, like the Jewish rabbis, gave 
forth his teachings on this occasion after taking his seat, his 
disciples gathering about him, and listening to his words. 
The discourse was directly addressed to the disciples of Jesus, 
though it was spoken in presence of the multitudes, whether 
disciples or not, 


Verse 3.—Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king. 


dom of heaven; The discourse opens with the beatitudes, in . 


which blessedness is declared of those who have the charac- 
teristics of Jesus’ disciples as exhibited in different lights and 
ways. It will be noticed that in Matthew’s record of the Ser- 
mon, the persons alluded to in verses 3 to 10 are described in 
the third person, while in Luke’s account of it they are pre- 
sented in the second person (Luke 6: 21 ff.). It is in con- 
nection with this fact, as we may believe, that the addition of 
the words “in spirit,’ in verse 3, may be explained. As 
Jesus addressed the disciples before him, he may naturally 
have said, as Luke gives the words, “ Blessed are ye poor,’— 
it being manifest and easily understood that the poverty 
alluded to was that which characterized them as disciples; 
that is, they were poor in spirit. But when this wasset forth, 
as Matthew gives it, in a more general form, the words “in 
spirit” are added, because without them the word “ poor” 
might be uncertain in its meaning. The expression “ poorin 
spirit” describes these persons as conscious of their spiritual 
needs, and thus haying the spirit of humility which belongs 
to the children of God. To such the kingdom of heaven 
belongs. The expression, “the kingdom of heaven,” as here 
used, refers to the citizenship and experience of that king- 
dom which appertain to them as having the character indi- 
cated. The kingdom is spoken of in view of its coming 
manifestation, and includes its life, both in the immediate 
and the remote future, viewed from the standpoint of the 
time of speaking. In this case, and in the corresponding one 
in verse 10, the verb is in the present, while in the interme- 
diate verses the future isused. The indication in this present 
tense is of a permanent fact, as it were, pertaining to a certain 
sort of character, while the future tenses are promissory. 
Verses 4, 5.—Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth: 
The latter of these verses is not found in Luke, and the 
former oceurs in the form “Blessed are ye that weep now, for 
ye shall laugh.” Perhaps this addition in Matthew, and the 
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to the addition of the words “in spirit” in verse 3; that is, 
to be explained by the desire of Matthew to set forth more 
distinctly the spiritual idea of the words. The word rendered 
“meek” includes both the idea of meekness and that of gen- 
tleness. As following closely after the previous sentence, 
“meekness” is probably the thought in Jesus’ mind here. It 
is that meekness,” says Alford, “ whose positive side is love, 
and whose negative side is long-suffering.” The words of 
verse 5 are connected with those in Psalm 37: 11, and the 
inheritance, etc., seems to point to the thought that the meek 
in the kingdom of heaven will have secured to them that 
possession or exaltation which, on the plan of that kingdom, 
answers in its measure to what the proud and exalted have in 
earthly kingdoms. The two things which are declared or 
promised in these verses are, “shall be comforted,” “shall in- 
herit the earth.” The former of these corresponds precisely 
with the word “mourn,” on the opposite side; the latter car- 
ries with it the idea brought over from the Old Testament. 
In the application of the words, they refer, as above suggested, 
to the possession of the messianic kingdom and its blessings. 

Verse 6.—Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled: The promise here again 
answers to the want. They shall be filled and satisfied with 
that which they desire—namely, righteousness. In this verse 
also, Luke has simply “ye that hunger now.” But Luke’s 
thought was not of physical hunger, as Matthew’s was not. 
Righteousness is to be understood here in its large sense,— 
conformity to what ought to be, in the moral sphere. It is of 
this righteousness that the Sermon on the Mount speaks, 

Verses 7-9.—Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called sons of God: 
These verses, like verse 5, are omitted by Luke. In place of 
these beatitudes which are thus omitted, Luke has the woes 
contrasted with the four beatitudes given by him. The more 
full presentation of the side of blessing in Matthew, as we 
may believe, is connected with the fact that his endeavor in 
presenting the discourse is to set forth the characteristics and 
righteousness of the kingdom. The words “mercy” and 
“merciful,” as frequently used in the New Testament, involve 
the ideas of mercy, pity, compassion, sympathy for those who 
are in distress; and the adjective is probably used here in 
this comprehensive sense. Those who thus exhibit mercy 
towards others, Christ says, shall themselves receive it in 
their own experience. The phrase “pure in heart” desig- 
nates, not the possession of a general virtue covering the 
whole of Christian excellence, but a specific virtue; that is, 
purity, sincerity, simplicity, as opposed to all impurity and 
hypocrisy. Dean Alford, who takes a somewhat more general 
view, compares Hebrews 10 : 22, “sprinkled as to their hearts 
from an evil conscience.” He contrasts, however, with this 
purity, the idea of hypocrisy. The “peacemakers” are those 
who, in general, are promoters of a peaceful state among men. 
The things declared and promised respecting these persons 
are that “they shall see God,” and that “they shall be called 
sons of God.” The former may be regarded as referring toa 
certain inward seeing, founded upon a fellowship of soul with 
God, which is realized in those only who are like him in 
purity. The thought of such fellowship is presented fully in 
the First Epistle of John. The sonship to God, on the other 
hand, carries with it what this word involves oftentimes, the 
idea of moral likeness) God is the author of peace, even of 
peace between the human soul and himself. 

Verses 10-12.—Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are ye when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were before you: The tenth verse 
presents the eighth and last of the beatitudes, and by means 
of it, as shown by the repetition from verse 3 of the words 
“for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” the series is brought 
into a certain roundness and completeness, the end answering 
to the beginning. The first seven blessings, however, are 
connected with characteristics of the righteous life; but the 
eighth is pronounced upon those who, in consequence of their 
righteous living, and for the sake of righteousness, have suf- 
fered persecution. Here the opposition from the enemies of 
the kingdom is brought to mind. The liability to such per- 
secution in those days made it natural to allude to it here, 
and to add, at the end, that those who were called to meet it, 
as thus indicated, were shown thereby to be sure of the king- 
dom. Ina certain sense, we may almost say that “the poor 
in ‘spirit” smong those whom Christ addressed, and those 
who were “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” were the same 
persons,—the two terms representing opposite sides of their 
character or experience; the former the positive, and the 
latter the negative side.’ Verses 11 and 12 are an application, 
to the disciples who were listeners, of that which is set forth 
in a general form in verse 10. Thus we have the second person, 
instead of the third, and the two records in Luke and Matthew 
approach each otheg,very closely at this point. The several 
verbs which are found in verse 11 make up, as it were, the idea 
of persecution presented in the preceding verse, and those of 
verse 12 allow and bid the disciples to rejoice, ever with ex- 
Ultant joy, in’view of the fact that, as theirs is the kingdom 





of heaven, so their reward at the end of their course will be 
great in heaven. The words which are added, “for so perse- 
cuted,” etc., give an additional reason for rejoicing,—their 
persecutions brought them into the goodly fellowship of the 
Old Testament prophets. 

Verse 13.—Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of men: 
This verse and the next three are, like those: containing the 
beatitudes, introductory to the main discourse, which begins 
in verse 17. The earlier verses, however, are introductory as 
pronouncing a blessing upon those who have the characteris- 
tics of the new kingdom, while these verses more directly 
prepare the way for what follows. The disciples are declared 
to be the salt of the earth, and the light of the world, as 
possessed of the characteristics alluded to; but the salt must 
have its purity and force, and the light must shine according 
to its true nature, or there is no value in the one and no good 
in the other. Thus is the way opened for the description of 
that righteousness which is deeper and higher than that of 
the Pharisees. The disciples are called the salt of the earth 
evidently because they are the purifying and preserving 
power in the world, keeping the world, by their higher prin- 
ciples of life, from corruption and moral decay. The word 
in Mark corresponding with “lose its savor,” is “ become 
saltless.’ The word in Matthew means “become flat or in- 
sipid,” which is connected with a losing of the saltness (that 
is, the essential element) out of itself. The worthlessness of 
it after this has taken place, is represented in a very familiar 
but very striking figure. The statement is made by Dr. 
Thomson that the salt of that region does become thus in- 
sipid and saltless under certain exposures to the sun and air, 
etc. The Christian who is like the tasteless salt, becomes, 
like it also, useless, so far as that preserving and purifying 
force which he should have for society and the world, is con- 
cerned. The New Testament writers are all in harmony in 
the affirmation that the Christian must have the reality and 
vital energy of the new life, or he is nothing. Jesus pro- 
claimed to the disciples this lesson from the beginning. 

Verses 14, 15.—Ye are the light of the world. A city set ona 
hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a lamp and put it wnder 
the bushel, but on the stand ; and it shineth unto all that are in 
the house: The first sentence of versé’44; ‘as also the first in 
verse 13, is not found in the other Gospels. It sets forth the 
fact that the disciples are the enlightening, and not simply 
the purifying, power in the world. But in order to the 
accomplishing of any good result, the active, vital force must 
here also be in operation. The light must be where it can 
shine and be seen. The two comparisons which follow in 
verses 14 and 15 are very naturally suggested, and serve, not 
only to set forth the thought of the passage, but also to pre- 
pare the way for the exhortation of verse 16. The reference 
in the first case is, as we may believe, to the cities and towns 
which were in that part of the world, and at that time often 
built upon hills. Some have supposed that Jesus may, as he 
spoke the words, have pointed to one such city, which could 
be seen from the place where he and the multitudes were. 
This is possible; but the form of expression is indefinite 
rather than definite, and very probably the sentence is to be 
regarded as wholly general. It is contrary to the very idea 
of the Christian life to remain altogether concealed, as it is 
impossible for such a city to be hidden from sight. The 
second comparison presents a similar thought, but in a differ- 
ent way. The person who lights a lamp never thinks of 
placing it where it cannot give forth its light to others; and 
so no one who has the Christian life within him should 
think of keeping its light where it cannot be seen.—The 
bushel... the stand (or, lamp-stand): The definite article in 
these expressions is probably used as referring to the par- 
ticular one which, in any case, might be at hand, or the 
one which ordinarily was found in the houses of the com- 
mon people. The “bushel” was the ordinary measure, or 
measuring basket, for corn which was used in households,—as 
we say “a peck-measure.” The Greek modius (translated 
“bushel”) was a dry measure equivalent to about two English 
gallons, or about an English peck. In Luke 8: 16, the ex- 
pression is “under a bed;” in Luke 11 : 33, “in a cellar.” — 
And [when thus placed where it should be, and where all 
naturally place it] it giveth light to all that are in the house: 
Let the true Christian principle, life, and character be in a 
man, they will shine forth of themselves. To conceal them 
is to act in a manner contrary to their very nature. If there 
is no power of shining forth in the life, this fact in itself 
shows that the Christian element is wanting. The life is then 
like the salt which has no saltness, It is empty and value- 
less, and unworthy of the kingdom of heaven. 

Verse 16.—Even so let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven: The words at the beginning of this verse are cor- 
rectly given by the Revised Version. The comparison in the 
word “so” is with the thought of the preceding clauses, 
respecting the city and the lamp, and the sentence does not 
mean, as in the Authorized Version, “ Let your light so shine 
that,” etc.—That they may see your good works: The right- 
eousness of the true life manifests itself in good works. The 
man who is righteous not only is what he ought to be, but he 





also does what he ought to do. Those who observe him in 
his doing, come to the knowledge of him in his being —And 
glorify: That is, glorify as the source of the light-principle 
which manifested itself in the works. The effect upon the 
mind of the observer when true works of righteousness are 
done in his presence, is to lead him to think of the righteous 
God, the fountain and origin of all that is good. The words 
“Father in heaven” are found here for the first time in the 
New Testament. The relation of God as a Father to his 
children lies at the foundation of Christ’s message to his dis- 
ciples, and he looks upon all their right-doing, as he does 
upon all his own (comp. John 17 : 4), as a glorifying of the 
Father by his chosen ones. 

The golden text connected with this lesson is taken from 
John’s Gospel,—“ Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” In 
the order of the narrative of the life of Jesus as given by 
Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount is placed near the open- 
ing of his public ministry; and thus the words of this lesson 
are among his first recorded words, They were spoken to a 
company of disciples before whom he was giving some of the 
fundamental teachings of the new kingdom. But in the bene- 
diction which rests, in and through them, upon those who 
have the meek and gentle and pure and peacemaking spirit 
of the kingdom, and in the declaration respecting the purify- 
ing and illuminating power in the new life, as it abides and 
works in the world, we find that which characterizes the words 
of Jesus everywhere, and that which marks his message and 
mission as the truth of God which moves in the sphere of his 
favor and love. The mere legal system, with its limitations 
and its hopelessness, fades away as Jesus first opens his mouth 
to teach; and with the first word of benediction, a new life 
and hope bregk forth upon the soul from the Divine grace, 





THE NEW SINAL. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The unnamed mountain somewhere on the sea of Galilee 
is the Sinai of the new covenant. The contrast between the 
savage desolation of the wilderness and the smiling beauty of 
the sunny slope near the haunts of men symbolizes the con- 
trast in the genius of the two codes, given fromeach. There 
God came down in majesty, and the cloud hid him from the 
people’s gaze; here Jesus sits amidst his followers, God with 
us. The king proclaims the fundamental laws of his king- 
dom, and reveals much of its nature by the fact that he begins 
by describing the characteristics of its subjects, as well as by 
the fact that the description is cast in the form of beatitudes, 

We must leave unsettled the question as to the relation 
between the Sermon on the Mount and the shorter edition of 
part of it given by Luke, only pointing out that in this first 
part of Matthew’s Gospel we are evidently presented with 
general summaries; as, for example, the summary of the 
Galilean ministry in the previous verses, and the grand pro- 
cession of miracles, which follows in chapters 8 and 9. It is 
therefore no violent supposition that here too the evangelist 
has brought together, as specimens of our Lord’s teaching, 
words which were not all spoken at the same time. His de- 
scription of the Galilean ministry in Matthew 4: 23, as “teach- 
ing” and “healing,” governs the arrangement of his materials 
from chapter 5 to the end of chapter 9. First comes the ser- 
mon, then the miracles follow. 

The beatitudes, as a whole, are a set of paradoxes to the 
“mind of the flesh.’ They were meant to tear away the 
foolish illusions of the multitude as to the nature of the king- 
dom; and they must have disgusted and turned away many 
would-be sharers in it, They are like a dash of cold water 
on the fiery, impure enthusiasms which were eager for a 
kingdom of gross delights and vulgar conquest. And, no 
doubt, Jesus intended them to act like Gideon’s test, and to 
sift out those whose appetite for carnal good was uppermost. 
But they were tests simply because they embodied everlasting 
truths as to the characters of his subjects. Our narrow space 
allows of only the most superficial treatment of these deep 
words. 

1. The foundation of all is laid in poverty of spirit. The 
word rendered “poor” does not only signify one in a condi- 
tion of want, but rather one who is aware of the condition, 
and seeks relief. If we may refer to Latin words here, it is 
mendicus rather than “ pauper,” a beggar rather than a poor 
man, who is meant. So that to be poor in spirit is to be in 
inmost reality conscious of need, of emptiness, of dependence 
on God, of demerit; the true estimate of self, as blind, evil, 
weak, is intended; the characteristic tone of feeling pointed to 
is self-abnegation, like that of the publican smiting his breast, 
or that of the disease-weakened, hunger-tortured prodigal, or 
that of the once self-righteous Paul, “O wretched man that I 
am!” People who do not like evangelical teaching sometimes 
say, “Give me the Sermon on the Mount.” SosayI. Only 
let us take all of it; and if we do, we shall come, as we shall 
have frequent occasion to point out, in subsequent lessons, to 
something uncommonly like the evangelical theology to 
which it is sometimes set up as antithetic. For Christ begins 
his portraiture of a citizen of the kingdom with the conscious 
ness of want and sin. All the rest of the morality of the ser- 
mon is founded on this. It is the root of all that is heavenly 
and divine in character. So this teaching is dead against the 
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modern pagan doctrine of self-reliance, and really embodies 
the very principle for the supposed omission of which some 
folk like this sermon; namely, that our proud self-confidence 
must be broken down before God can do any good with us, or 
we can enter his kingdom. The promises attached to the 
beatitudes are in each case the results which flow from the 
quality, rather than the rewards arbitrarily given for it. So 
here, the possession of the kingdom comes by consequence 
from poverty of spirit. Of course, such a kingdom as could 
be so inherited was the opposite of that which the narrow 
and fleshly nationalism of the Jews wanted, and these first 
words must have cooled many incipient disciples, The 
“kingdom of heaven” is the rule of God through Christ. It 
Is present wherever wills bow to him; it is future in complete 
realization in the heaven, from which it comes, and to which, 
like its King, it belongs, even while on earth. Obviously, its 
subjects can only be those who feel their dependence, and in 
poverty of spirit have cast off self-will and self-reliance, 
“Theirs is the kingdom” does not mean “they shall rule,” 
but “of them shall be it subjects.” True, they shall rule in 
the perfected form of it; but the first and, in a real sense, the 
only, blessedness is to obey God; and that blessedness can only 
come when we have learned poverty of spirit, because we see 
ourselves as in need of all things. 

2. Each beatitude springs from the preceding, and all 
twined together make an ornament of grace upon the neck, a 
chain of jewels. The second sounds a more violent paradox 
than even the first. Sorrowing is blessed. This, of course, 
cannot mean mere sorrow as such. That may or may not be 
a blessing. Grief makes men worse quite as often as it makes 
them better. Its waves often flow over us like the sea over 
marshes, leaving them as salt and barren as it found them. 
Nor is sorrow always sure of comfort. We must necessarily 
understand the word here so as to bring it into harmony with 
the context, and link it with the former beatitude as flowing 
from it, as well as with the succeeding. The only intelligible 
explanation is that this sorrow arises from the contemplation 
of the same facts concerning self as lead to poverty of spirit, 
and is, in fact, the emotional side of the same disposition. 
He who takes the true measure of himself cannot but sorrow 
over the frightful gulf between what he should and might be, 
and what he is, for he knows that there is more than misfor- 
tune or unavoidable creatural weakness at work. The grim 
reality of sin has to be reckoned. Personal responsibility and 
guilt are facts, The soul that has once seen its own past as it is, 
and looked steadily down into the depths of its own being, 
cannot choose but “mourn.” Such contrition underlies all 
moral progress, The ethical teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount puts these two, poverty of spirit and tears for sin, at 
the foundation. Do its admirers lay that fact to heart? This 
is Christ’s account of discipleship. We have to creep through 
@ narrow gate, which we shall not pass but on our knees, and 
leaving all our treasures outside. But once through, we are 
in a great temple with far-reaching aisles and lofty roof. 
Such sorrow is sure of comfort. Other sorrow is not. The 
comfort it needs is the assurance of forgiveness and cleansing, 
and that assurance has never been sought from the King in 
vain. The comfort is filtered to us in drops here; it pours in 
a flood hereafter. Blessed the sorrow which leads to experi- 
ence of the tender touch of the hand that wipes away tears 
from the face, and plucks evil from the heart! Blessed the 
mourning, which prepares for the festal garland and the oil 
of gladness, and the robe of praise instead of ashes on the 
head and sackcloth on the spirit ! 

8. Meekness here seems to be used principally as exercised 
to men, and thus constitutes the first of the social virtues, 
which henceforward alternate with those having exclusive 
reference to God. It is the grace which opposes patient 
gentleness to hatred, injury, or antagonism. The prominence 
given to it in Christ’s teaching is one of the peculiarities of 
Christian morals, and is a standing condemnation of much 
so-called Christianity. Pride and anger and self-assertion 
and retaliation flaunt in fine names, and are called manly 
virtues. Meekness is smiled at, or trampled on, and the men 
who exercise it are called “Quakers” and “ poor-spirited” 
and “chicken-hearted” and the like. Social life among us 
is in flagrant contradiction of this beatitude; and as for 
national life, all “Christian nations” agree that to apply 
Christ’s precept to it would be absurd and suicidal. He said 
that the meek should inherit the earth; statesmen say that 
the only way to keep a country is to be armed to the teeth, 
and let no man insult its flag with impunity. There does 
not seem much room for “a spirited foreign policy” or for 
“proper regard to one’s own dignity” inside this beatitude, 
does there? But notice that this meekness naturally follows 
the preceding dispositions. He who knows himself, and has 
learned the depth of his own evil, will not be swift to blaze 
up at slights or wrongs. The true meekness is not mere 
natural disposition, but the direct outcome of poverty of spirit 
and its consequent sorrow. So, it is a test of their reality. 
Many a man will indulge in confessions of sin, and crackle 
up in sputtering heat of indignation at some slight or offense. 
If he does, his lowly words have had little meaning, and the 
benediction of these promises will come scantily to his heart. 

Does Christ mean merely to say that meek men will get 
landed property? Is thexe not a present inheritance of the 





earth by them, though they may not own a foot of it? They 
have the world who enjoy it, whom it helps nearer God, who 
see him in it, to whom it is the field for service and the 
means for growing character, But in the future the kingdom 
of heaven will be a kingdom of the earth, and ‘the meek saints 
shall reign with the King who is meek and lowly of heart. 

4. Righteousness is conformity to the will of God, or moral 
perfection. Hunger and thirst are energetic metaphors for 
passionate desire, and imply that righteousness is the true 
nourishment of fhe Spirit. Every longing of the noble spirit 
is blessed. Aspiration after the unreached is the salt of all 
lofty life. It is better to be conscious of want than to be 
content, There are hungers which are all unblessed, greedy 
appetites for the swine’s husks, which are misery when un- 
satisfied, and disgust when satiated. But we are meant to be 
righteous, and shall not desire it in vain. .God never sends 
mouths but he sends meat to fill them. Such longings 
prophesy their fruition. 

Notice that this hunger follows the experience of the former 
beatitudes, It is the issue of poverty of spirit, and of that 
blessed sorrow. Observe, too, that the desire after, and not 
the possession or achievement of, righteousness, is blessed. Is 
not this the first hint of the Christian teaching that we do 
not work out or win, but receive, it? God gives it. Our atti- 
tude towards that gift should be earnest longing. Such a blessed 
hungerer shall “ receive , .. righteousness from the God of his 
salvation.” The certainty that he will rests at last on the 
faithfulness of God, who cannot but respond to all desires 
which he inspires. They are premonitions of his purposes, 
like rosy clouds that run before the chariot of the sunrise. 
The desire to be righteous is already righteousness in heart 
and will, and reveals the true bent of the soul, The realiza- 
tion in life is a question of time. The progressive fulfillment 
here points to completeness in heaven, when we shall behold 
his face in righteousness, and be satisfied when we awake in 
his likeness. 

5. Again we have a grace which is exercised to men. 
Mercy is more than meekness, That implied opposition, and 
was largely negative. This does not regard the conduct of 
others ‘at all, and is really love in exercise te the needy, 
especially the unworthy, It embraces pity, charitable for- 
bearance, beneficence, and is revealed in acts, in words, in 
tears. It is blessed in itself. A life of selfishness is hell; a 
life of mercy is sweet with some savor of heaven. It is the 
consequence of mercy received from God. Poverty of spirit, 
sorrow, hunger after righteousness, bring deep experiences of 
God’s gentle forbearance and bestowing love, and will make 
us like him in proportion as they are real. Our mercifulness, 
then, is a reflection from his. His ought to be the measure 
and pattern of ours in depth, scope, extent of self-sacrifice, 
and freeness of its gifts. A stringent requirement! 

Our exercise of mercy is the condition of our receiving it. 
On the whole, the world gives us back, as a mirror does, the 
reflection of our own faces; and merciful men generally get 
what they give. But that is a law with many exceptions, 
and Jesus means more than that. Merciful men get mercy 
from God,—not, of course, that we deserve mercy. by being 
merciful. That is a contradiction in terms; for mercy is 
what we do not deserve. The place of mercy in this series 
shows that Jesus regarded it as the consequence, not the 
cause, of our experience of God’s mercy. But he teaches 
over and over again that a hard, unmerciful heart forfeits 
the Divine mercy. It does sc, because such a disposition 
tends to obscure the very state of mind to which alone God’s 
mercy can be given. Such a man must have forgotten his 
poverty and sorrow, his longings and their rich reward, and 
so must have, for the time, passed from the place where he 
can get God’s gift. A life inconsistent with Christian motives 
will rob a Christian of Christian privileges, The hand on 
his brother’s throat destroys the servant’s own forgiveness. 
He cannot be at ouce a rapacious creditor and a discharged 
bankrupt. 

6. If detached from its connection, there is little blessed- 
ness in the next beatitude. What is the use of telling us 
how happy purity of heart will make us? It only provokes 
the despairing question, “And how am I tobe pure?” But 
when we set this word in its place here, it does bring hope. 
For it teaches that purity is the result of all that has gone 
before, and comes from that purifying which is the sure 
answer of God to our poverty, mourning, and longing. Such 
purity is plainly progressive, and as it increases, so does the 
vision of God grow. The more the glasses of the telescope 
are cleansed, the brighter does the great star shine to the 
gazer. “No man hath seen God,” nor can see him, either 
amid the mists of earth or in the cloudless sky of heaven, if 
by seeing we mean perceiving by sense, or full, direct compre- 
hension by spirit. But seeing him is possible even now, if 
by it we understand the knowledge of his character, the 
assurance of his presence, the sense of communion with him. 
Our earthly consciousness of God may become so clear, direct, 
real, and certain, that it deserves the name of vision. Such 
blessed intuition of him is the prerogative of those whose 
hearts Christ has cleansed, and whose inward eye is there- 
fore able to behold God, because it is like him. “Unless the 

eye were sunlike, how could it see the sun?” We can blind 
esha ts Mi, by wolleving ia Sith, Impurity unfite for see- 





ing purity, Swedenborg profoundly said that the wicked see 
only blackness where the sun is. 

Like all these beatitudes, this has a double fulfillment, as 
the kingdom has two stages of here and hereafter, Purity 
of heart is the condition of the vision of God in heaven. 
Without holiness, “no man shall see the Lord.” The sight 
makes us pure, and purity makes us see. Thus heaven will 
be a state of ever-increasing, reciprocally acting sight and 
holiness, Like him because we see him, we shall see him 
more because we have assimilated what we see, as the sunshine 
opens the petals, and tints the flower with its own colors the 
more deeply the wider it opens. 

7. Once more we have the alternation of a grace exercised to 
men, If we give due weight to the order of these beatitudes, 
we shall feel that Christ’s peacemaker must be something 
more than a mere composer of men’s quarrels. For he is 
trained by all the preceding experiences, and has to be 
emptied of self, penitent, hungering for and filled with right- 
eousness, and therefore pure in heart, as well as, in regard to 
men, meek and merciful, ere he can hope to fill this part. 
That apprenticeship deepens the conception of the peace 
which Christ’s subjects are to diffuse. It is, first and chiefly, 
the peace which enters the soul that has traversed all these 
stages» that is to say, the Christian peacemaker is first to 
seek to bring about peace between men and God, by beseech- 
ing them to be reconciled to him, and then afterwards, as a 
consequence of this, is to seek to diffuse through all human 
relations the blessed unity and amity which flow most surely 
from the common possession of the peace of God. Of course, 
the relation which the subjects of the true King bear to all 
wars and fightings, to ail discord and strife, is not excluded, 
but is grounded on this deeper meaning. The centuries that 
have passed since the words were spoken, have not yet 
brought up the Christian conscience to the full perception of 
their meaning and obligation. Too many of us still believe 
that “great doors and effectual” can be blown open with gun- 
powder, and regard this beatitude as a counsel of perfection, 
rather than as one of the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 

The Christian who moves thus among men seeking to 
diffuse everywhere the peace with God which fills his own 
soul, and the peace with all men, which they only who have 
the higher peace can preserve unbroken in their quiet, meek 
hearts, will be more or less recognized as God-like by men, 
and will have in his own heart the witness that he is 
called by God his child. He will bear visibly the image of 
his Father, and will hear the voice that speaks to him toe 
as unto a son. 

8. The last beatitude crowns all the paradoxes of the series 


with what sounds to flesh as a stark contradiction. The 


persecuted are blessed. The previous seven have perfected 
the portraiture of what a child of the kingdom is to be. This 
appends a calm prophecy, which must have shattered many 
a rosy dream among the listeners, of what his reception by 
the world will certainly turn out. Jesus is not summoning 
mento dominion, honor, and victory; but to scorn and suffering, 
His own crown, he knew, was first to be twisted of thorns, and 
copies of it were to wound his followers’ brows. Yet even 
that fate was blessed; for to suffer for righteousness, which is 
to suffer for him, brings elevation of spirit, a solemn joy, 
secret supplies of strength, and sweet intimacies of commun- 
ion else unknown. The noble army of martyrs rose before 
his thoughts as he spoke; and now, eighteen hundred years 


after, heaven is crowded with those who by axe and stake 


and gibbet have entered there. “The glory dies not, and 
the grief is past.” They stoop from their thrones to witness 
to us that Christ is true, and that the light affliction has 
wrought an eternal weight of glory. 

These eight beatitudes complete the series. Verses 11 and 
12 apply the last of them to the listening disciples. The re- 
maining verses of the lesson describe the relation of his fol- 
lowers to the world, under the two figures of salt and light; 
the one of which works by contact, preserving from corrup- 
tion, and in an inconspicuous way; the other illuminates, 
scatters darkness, and shines from afar. Space forbids my 
dealing with these two emblems, which beautifully supple- 
ment each other, and, taken together, give a complete exhi- 
bition of the Christian duty to the world, and the manner of 
discharging it. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE INAUGURATION SERMON. 


A whole night passed in prayer, in the middle of Christ’s 
ministry, is followed by a formal choosing of his twelve 
disciples and an inauguration sermon in the presence of 
multitudes, 

This sermon taught the new preachers what they must be, 
and what they must preach. Here is the Magna Charta of 
the new kingdom, the apex of the philosophy of heaven, and, 
of course, the paradoxes of this world. This sets blessedness 
in riches, not poverty, of spirit; in loftiness, not meekness; in 
plenty, not hunger; in joy, not mourning. But Christ prom- 
ises possession of the earth, and such a strength of spirit that 


persecution cannot diminish its blessedness, and such divine 
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comfort to those in mourning that sorrow becomes a means 
of joy. 

What a mirror for latest, as well as earliest, preachers !—low- 
liness, not pride; mourners for sin—the only thing to be 
mourned over; meek, passively as Moses and as the Lamb; 
hungering after righteousness; actively merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers. 

And what promised endowments! Theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven; they shall be comforted of God, shall inherit the 
earth, be filled with righteousness, obtain mercy for them- 
selves and others, see God, be called his children, and become 
80 great by all these methods that all possible persecutions 
can only increase their blessedness. 

This has been the experience of Paul; to glory in tribula- 
tions; and numberless other workers and martrys. Wondrous 
possibility of the human soul! it must be the child of the 
infinite God, And no wonder that a few such men should be 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world, able to turn 
it upside down! 

Christ's subsequent teaching corresponds. Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all food, drink, 
and clothes shall be added. For your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things, The divinest 
philosophy bids us seek the divinest principles. Having 
principles, all things must follow. Having the principle of 
the expansive force of steam, all engines are ours as a matter 
of course. Having the principles of a pure, holy, and eternal 
heaven, both earth and heaven are ours as a matter of course. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


His disciples came unto him: ... he... taught them (vs. 
1,2). A “disciple” is a scholar, That is just what the word 
means, A scholar is one who is ready to learn, Men who 
know more than anybody else about a certain subject, are 
called “scholars” in that department of knowledge. This is 
because, the more a man knows, the more he wants to know; 
and commonly the readier he is to learn, Jesus called men 
to be his disciples—his scholars, His disciples were after- 
wards called “Christians.” Every true Christian is therefore 
primarily a scholar. His teacher is Jesus. It is the duty of 
every Christian to go to Jesus to learn what Jesus would have 
him know. The church of Christ is the school of Christians. 
To join the church is tocome in asa learner. Not those who 
think they know all about it, but those who are ready to learn 
all about it, and to do just as the great Teacher tells them, are 
fit to come into the church. And when learners come to 
Jesus to be taught, he teaches them. He never fails to give 
them the lessons they need. He has many ways of teaching; 
sometimes by refusing what is asked of him; sometimes by 
disappointing the expectations of those who look to him; 
sometimes by giving joy, and sometimes by permitting gor- 
row; but in one way or another the needed lesson comes to 
every willing learner. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted (v. 4). 
One who has never mourned does not know the value of com- 
fort, or the worth of acomforter. There is no such happiness 
possible to one who has lived without the teachings of sor- 
row, as to one who has been softened and refined by grief, 
and been heiped and cheered by loving sympathy in the hour 
of need, You can tell at once by heariag a preacher, or by 
reading tle writings of an author, whether or not he hassuffered 
and mourned. , If he is without the experiences of grief, he 


lacks the power to reach your inmost heart, if you have’ 


mourned. The highest friendship would be impossible to one 
who had not sorrowed. There is no such thing as giving 
comfort or receiving comfort, as proving a comforter or as 
appreciating a comforter, except through grief and its needs. 
Just as surely as the burst of the storm-cloud is essential to 
the purification of the burdened air of the summer’s day, 
and as the fire and the hammer are indispensable to the 
refining and working of gold into a thing of beauty, is the 
power of sorrow a necessity to one who is to be conformed 
unto the image of Him who was made “perfect through 
sufferings.” 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness : 
for they shall be filled (v.6). People will not seek after that 
which they do not want. They will not make any effort to 
obtain that for which they have no longing. But when they 
do want a thing, they will seek it; and just in proportion as a 
craving for it fills their hearts and minds, will they struggle 
for its possession. There is force in a strong desire. It 
makes men risk their health and lives and salvation—for 
money, or for fame, or for power, or for love, when that is 
what they are after. It makes them ready to deny them- 
selves; to give up sleep and food and home and friends 
and ease and security, in the hope of the gain they seek, 
And in the end such longing is likely to bring to men that 
which they strive for. Peculiarly is it true that believers in 
Jesus have holiness and nearness to God in proportion as these 
are the supreme objects of their heart’s desire. It is God's 
word to all of his children everywhere: “ Ye shall seek me, 
and find me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart,” 

Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, .. , say all manner 


of evil agaitiet you falsely, for my sake (v.11). It is only when 





we are reproached for Christ’s sake that we have any right 
to enjoy it, or to think it brings a blessing. A great many of 
us are réproached on our own account, and to those who know 
us, this doesn’t seem very strange. Even though “all manner 
of evil” should be spoken against us “falsely” because of 
personal hostility to us and our ways, or because of pure 
maliciousness on the part of the slanderers, it does not follow 
that we shall have a special blessing through being abused, 
It is when our devotion to Christ is made an object of reproach ; 
when our faith in him in matters of daily life is sneered at or 
misrepresented ; when our readiness to give of our substance 
with the utmost freedom at his call is called folly or sin; 
when our separateness from the world is denounced as bigotry ; 
when our adherence to the demands of conscience at great 
cost and at every risk loses us employment, or friendship, or 
respect,—then it is that we may claim this blessing; and 
then it is that it will hold good to us in its literalness. 

Ye are the salt of the earth (v.18). The chief value of salt 
is not while it is heaped in the bin, but when it is scattered 
in with that which would go to corruption without it, Be- 
cause salt has a preserving power, there must be something 
that needs preserving, to bring out the value of the salt, 
Why, then, shou!d Christians wonder that the Lord puts them 
in uncongenial surroundings? What if you do find yourself 
almost alone in a neighborhood of evil-doers, with no way of 
getting elsewhere? ‘You may furnish just enough of salt to 
save that place from a moral pestilence. What if your church 
or Sunday-school is about as bad as dead? Rejoice that you 

an keep it from being a stench in the nostrils of the com- 
munity. What if your father or brother, or even your hus- 
band, seems a reprobate, making life a cheerless drag to you? 
What would that home be without the salt which your pres- 
ence adds to it? So long as Christians are the salt of the 
earth, they must never be surprised at finding themselves in 
thin layers between masses of perishable and unsavory material. 

That they may see your good works, and glorify your Futher 
which is in heaven (v.16). It is one thing to do well in the 
hope of getting credit for it. It is quite another thing to do 
well without any hope of credit. One of the hardest things 
in the world is to make sacrifices, and endure trial for a good 
cause, knowing all the while that the credit of it is to be taken 
by another. Yet this is the test of unselfishness. A true friend 
does not ask to reap the benefits of his friendship—except as 
he rejoices in the happiness of his friend. He must be ready 
to make unsuspected endeavors to bring about good to his 
friend, at severest cost to himself, or his friendship is not the 
truest and highest that could be. Not his comfort and 
advantage, but his friend’s, must be the object of all his lov- 
ing service. And it is often essential to a friend’s comfort 
that the cost of that comfort shall never be known. Why, 
then, should one who would be the friend of God insist on 
having credit for that which is done for God? What if no 
one suspects your part in the conversion of a soul, in the 
improvement of a Sunday-school, in the quickening of life in 
a church, in the promotion of reforms in a community? If 
your good works are seen, without your connection with them 
being understood, you have no cause for repining, if only your 
Father’s name be honored. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The Beatitudes ; or, What a Disciple Should Be.—Nine of 
the verses of this lesson begin with the words “ Blessed are.” 
But when we turn to see whom Jesus calls “blessed,” we find 
that his estimate of blessedness differs widely from that which 
prevails in this world, The beatitudes of this world are as 
follows: 

Blessed are the rich: for they can buy anything they want, 

Blessed are the healthy: for they can enjoy life. 

Blessed are the powerful: for they have their own way, 

Blessed are the handsome ones: for they are much admired, 

Blessed are the educated: for they exercise great influence. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward 
here. 

To none of these things, however, does Jesus so much as 
refer. The poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, the mer- 
ciful, the pure, the peacemakers, the persecuted,—these are 
the “blessed” ones in Jesus’ catalogue. Now, which is right, 
Jesus or the world? Well, if there is no God, then the world 
is right. If there is no heaven, then Jesus is wrong. But 
there is a God, and there is a heaven anda hell, We live 
here sixty or eighty brief years, and through all eternity 
yonder. Therefore, the world is wholly wrong in its beati- 
tudes, and the Master wholly right. If eternity is of more 
importance than time, then heavenly reward is of more value 
than all the world put together, since this latter can be had 
only for so small a period of time. 

Now, the Master affirms that it is the duty of the disciple to 
bear witness to these truths in this world. The disciples are to 
be “the light of this world,” and they are to “let their light so 
shine” that men may see it, and learn to glorify God. Now 
let the teacher leave the beatitudes, and turn the thoughts 
of the class to this light-giving character of the disciple. 


What the Lord meant by “light” is not physical light, nor’ 


intellectual light, but spiritual light, He meant that, by the 





light of the believer's life as an example, men should be led 
to glorify God. Notice, then, 

1. A Light is Made to Shine.—It has no other business in 
the world, An unlighted candle is of no use ina dark room. 
So, in this dark world, a Christian is made to shine. He has 
really no other business. A Christian who does not shine, at 
least in some degree, is a contradiction in terms. If any man 
lives so that hobody knows he is a Christian, we may honestly 
doubt his profession ourselves. Where shonld the disciple 
shine? Everywhere. If he ever finds himself in a place 
where it is not proper to shine, then that is an improper place 
for him to be in. Joseph shone in prison, and so did Paul 
and Silas; but I fancy it would be desperately hard for a 
Christian to shine in the gambling-room, or in the French 
opera. There is not enough of the breath of heaven in those 
places to keep his light burning. 

2. Some Lights are Bright; Others, Dim.—Electric light, 
gas light, candle light, differ from each other in brillianey. 
This is because they are made so. It is no fault of the candle 
that it cannot match the electric light. Soa God has made 
some great men, and some not so great. Not every one can 
be a Moody or a Spurgeon, But that matters not. Give all 
the light you can; for that is all that God requires. Some 
falsely feel that because they cannot be Moodys, therefore they 
need not shine at all. This is sad; for light, according to 
ability, is required of every believer. 

3. When a Light Goes Out, we Light it Again.—So, when 
the light of the believer goes out, he should at once see to it 
that it is relighted. A backslider is a Christian whose light 
has gone out, There is no stumbling-block so effective as a 
backslidden disciple. The only way to prevent him from 
doing incalculable damage, is for him again to shine. Better 
have no light-house at all on a dangerous coast, than to have 
an uncertain one, shining to-night and dark to-morrow night, 

4. To Burn Steadily, a Light must be Constantly Fed.—By oil, 
or by electricity, or by wax, it is ever the same. If the feed- 
ing ceases, out goes the light. So, to burn steadily, the Chris- 
tian must ever be fed. If he fails to receive daily grace, he 
cannot burn well. Many think that Sunday’s supply will last 
through the whole week. They are mistaken; daily aid for 
daily need, is the law of Christian light-giving. 

5. We Often Shield the Light Behind the Glass of a Lanterm 
—We do this when the flame is exposed to the rude blasts of 
outdoor use. So we need extra.precautions to keep our Chris- 
tian light burning when we go into the world. To live a 
holy life in a pure home, is easier than to do the same in the 
ruder life dowmtown. Prayer and watchfulness are the glass 
that will shield our light from the rude blasts of temptation. 
Without these, many a light has been extinguished. 

6, A Taper Lighted is of more Use than an Electric Carbon- 
Point Unlighted.—The latter has more possibilities than the 
former, but the former has more actuality than the latter. So 
a child Christian, burning, is of more value than a philoso- 
pher unlit by divine fire. The philosopher might do much, 
the child actually does something. All the philosophy in 
the world cannot point a soul to Christ. But many a little 
child has lighted father and mother right into the kingdom 
of God. ‘ 

7. No Eight Ever Lighted Itself—God make the first physi- 
cal light when he said, “ Let there be light ;” and from that 
light all other physical light has been produced. So no soul 
ever lighted itself. ‘I am the light of the world,” said Jesus. 
If we are to be lights, he must light us; and if he light us, 
he must keep us burning. Therefore to him we must go to 
get light, and through his aid we must give light, The sum, 
then, of our study in this regard, may be put as follows: 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Many primary classes often recite the beatitudes as an opens 
ing exercise. To such the verses of the lesson are familiar, 
and, it is hoped, are in some measure understood, but should 
be again thoroughly explained. Review former teaching as 
you ask, Who followed Jesus where he had been preaching, 
teaching, healing? ‘To whom had he called, “Follow me” ? 
How many disciples had he who went with him everywhere, 
and learned how to preach and to teach? Just before calling 
his twelve disciples, he went into a mountain, and spent a 
whole night in praying to God. If Jesus Christ would not 
preach or teach without prayer, can we study or learn with- 
out praying? After he had called his disciples, he went 
upon a mountain or high place, where, on the smooth, sloping 
ground around him, crowds of people could see and hear, 
Close by him were his disciples; beyond were thousands who 
wanted to look and listen to one who could do such works of 
love and power. 

Jesus’ Words.—The very words which we say so often, 
which we call the Beatitudes, were in that sermon which 
Jesus preached as he sat duwn on the high green pulpit two 
or three miles from the shore of the blue sea of Galilee. This 
is the only whole sermon of Jesus that we have. 4: us called 
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‘the Sermon on the Mount, and we shall have six lessons upon 
words from that sermon; yet it is not a long sermon,—not so 
long as you might hear almost any Sunday in a church nowa- 
days. The Sermon on the Mount is all in three chapters of 
the Book of Matthew. Matthew was one of the twelve disci- 
ples; he had been a tax-gatherer, an officer used to keeping 
careful accounts. He sat close to Jesus when he was preach- 
Ing, and wrote down what he said, In the sermon you will 
find one hundred and seven verses, and most of them are in 
plain, easy words that children can understand and remem- 
ber. At the beginning are two little verses that tell where 
Jesus sat while he talked, and whom he saw; and at the end of 
the sermon are two more little verses that tell how he taught, 
and what the people thought about his sayings. What one 
word begins so many of the verses for to-day ? 

Who Are Blessed #—Doesn’t everybody in the world want 
to have the best time possible? Don’t all children want 
to do what they think they will enjoy the most? Just as it 
is now, so it was when Jesus lived on earth, Everybody was 
asking: “ What is the best thing to have, ortodo?” “What 
is the chief good we can get?” Jesus came to show what is 
best, what is true happiness; to bring the kingdom of heaven 
into hearts on earth, to take away sin, and make souls ready 
to live forever with him in the kingdom of heaven. In these 
verses he told who are really blessed or happy. Some people 
thought then, as some do now, that money or property, jewels, 
or a great name, would make them happy. Did Jesus say 
the rich or great or proud were the blessed ones? What is 
the first verse of the lesson? Jesus did not mean poor peo- 
ple,—the poor in pocket,—but the poor in spirit; those who 
are lowly in mind, anxious for real good, who know that they 
need something for the soul which this world cannot give. 
What does Jesus-say is theirs? So teach and question upon 
each verse as repeated, tell of those who mourn for sin, of 
those who will learn of Him who is meek and lowly of heart, 
the forbearing, the forgiving, those who desire to know and 
grow in the knowledge of Christ and of the Father, the mer- 
ciful, the pure, the peacemakers. Explain what is assured 
to each one, and show the fitness of the promised gift for 
each grace. 

How to be Blessed—You can naturally explain from the 
vefses themselves the encouragement given to those who, 
conscious of the need of grace, will ask for it, who will repent 
and mourn for sin, who will ptay for the Holy Spirit to keep 
‘the heart pure, will strive to learn the Word of God and prac- 
tice its teachings in the life, because grace and truth have 
come by Jesus Christ. 

How to Bless Others.—For this, use some illustrations 
familiar to the children. Human ingenuity cannot furnish 
any illustrations equal to those of Scripture, if aptly selected 
and used. Question, as you know the ability of your scholars 
to answer, of Moses the meek, Abraham the peacemaker, 
Joseph the forgiving brother. See if the children can, with 
your assistance, prove that all blessedness was found in Jesus, 
that his whole life and death was an example of blessing. 
Thus prove that the merciful, the meek, the pure, the right- 
eous, the peacemakers, will be a blessing to other lives, most 
of all those who lead others to love and serve ,him who was 
the Prince of peace. Jesus, in his sermon, used some very 
common things to make it plain. Could there be a more 
common thing than salt? Don’t you see and use it every 
day? Jesus called Christians the salt of the earth. Suppose 
the sea had no salt in it, what would happen to the world? 
What if we could not buy or get salt? Salt preserves, keeps 
food pure and sweet; so the lives and hearts that are pure, 
peaceful, meek, righteous, make others better, and keep the 
world from going to ruin and wickedness. What keeps from 
being lost in the darkness? What 11, at night, there could be 
no light in streets, houses, boats, cars, no light-houses on the 
shore to send bright light to show sailors the dangerous rocks? 
So Jesus taught that, to warn others of sin and the sorrow it 
brings, his children must be lights in the world. How does 
he say they must let the light shine? What must others see ? 
Is a light to be bright that others may praise the lamp or 
the costly light-house? Whom will Christians try to glorify ? 
How can little children let their light shine? Who once 
said, “Iam the light of the world”? Every primary teacher 
will feel that these verses contain enough for a quarter's les- 
sons rather than for one, and it will require discretion to 
select and yet further simplify portions of the abundant and 
precious material. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Sar Down.”—Sitting was, and is, the position assumed 
by an Oriental teacher for instruction, and, when not walk- 
ing, for discussion with his pupils. The custom is not gener- 
ally observed in the modern Christian Sunday-schools of the 
missions, however, in which the native helper generally 
stands when he catechizes the school for answers in concert. 
I have also seen the teacher standing at intervals in a Mu- 
hammedan school; but sitting isthe rule. But in teaching 
advanced scholars or adults, except where Western innova- 
tion has made either the teacher or the pupil rise for address 
or recitation, the picture in Luke 2: 46, “sitting in the midst 


.-. both hearing them, and asking them questions,” is true for 
both pupil and teacher. 

“ BLEssED.”—The form of expression comes from the Sep- 
tuagint, where it appears in sundry places, as in Psalm 1: 1. 
From the New Testament and the Septuagint together, and 
from the Syriac translations, the term has passed out into an 
extensive literature in several languages. That is, this pecu- 
liar sort of “blessed;” not the one in Luke 1 : 42, but that 
in Luke 1: 48; not that in Romans 9: 5, but that in Romans 
4:7,8. Although in Greek heathen literature of an earlier 
date, and even down to a date as late as or later than our Gos- 
pels, the “ Isles of the Blest” was a happy region to which 
many good souls were sifpposed to have departed, and the 
“blest” was expressed by a word cognate to that in the pres- 
ent passage; yet the sense in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament expresses the view of things to be taken in this 
life as in that beyond, although the reason for declaring the 
blessedness is deduced from future considerations, For exam- 
ple, not only blessed are the poor in spirit because theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven, but blessed are they that mourn be- 
cause they shall be comforted. In its essence, as used in the 
Greek Bible, the word refers to the proper style or charac- 
terizing of the persons entitled to it; not to their present 
state of mind, although one they are entitled to possess, They 
are rather words of hope than of mere promise; words of 
present judgment rather than of future description. Yet, 
since the future enters so largely into the matter, and since 
the word “ blessed” fits the whole substance so well, I am in- 
clined to think it rather better, as giving the whole idea, to 
retain the old “blessed” than to take the more verbally lite- 
ral “happy,” which is adopted in some other good transla- 
tions, Although the Syriac in this passage follows more the 
Hebraistic style of rendering, as it does in Psalm 1: 1, yet it 
follows more exactly the Greek style in its use of the phrases 
of the present passage as a title of saints, both living and de- 
parted, and has done so from the earliest times. The Greek 
Christian literature, especially that which treats of the holy 
men of Scetis and the rest of Egypt, and those of Asiatic 
regions, uses precisely the same word as in our present passage 
to characterize them, whether living or dead. In rendering 
all such titles, we are forced to use the word “blessed,” for 
“happy” will not do. “The blessed Macarios,” or “the 
blessed Paul,” in both Greek and Syriac, is a different thing 
from “Saint [that is, the holy] Macarios,” or “Saint [that is, 
the holy] Paul.” After making all possible allowance for the 
subsequent “ polarization” of New Testament words, it still 
remains the fact that a great body of Oriental literature in the 
two languages justifies us in calling this present or future state 
“blessed” rather than “happy.” When our word “happy” 
returns to its presumed original meaning, “of good hap,” or 
“fortunate,” to. the exclusion of the state of mind which it 
now generally includes, then it will be a better word than 
“blessed” to express the sense of this passage. If we should 
uniformly substitute “happy ” for “blessed,” in rendering this 
word (in order, of course, to distinguish from the other word 
which means “ blessed”), the Orientals could not read our 
English intelligibly. The argument for close verbal render- 
ing in such cases would require a man, on his conscience, to 
have “much” instead of “great” in verse 12. 

Sa.T.—Our native brines, from sea-water to saline springs, 
are all impure. Indeed, of many mineral waters possessing 
qualities more marked than saltness, salt is still, as in the 
Saratoga waters, the principal ingredient. In the manufac- 
ture, as at Syracuse, for example (in the solar process), the 


then the brine is drawn off, the salt crystallizes and is dipped 
out, and the more soluble “bittern” drains off, leaving the 
salt pretty pure. But in Palestine and Syria the chief supply 
of salt was and is the saline lakes of Cyprus, where the crust 
that collects in hot weather is broken up and stacked, the 
less soluble impurities along with the salt, and only the bit- 
tern has an opportunity to drain away; and that not always 
well. Thus the common salt of Palestine was and is a mix- 
ture of salt and an earthy mass, of which the lime salts, 
principally carbonate and sulphate, are the chief constituent. 
The real salt is thus easily dissolved out, leaving a very con- 
siderable residue of chalk, gypsum, and other material. This 
is the “salt that has lost its savor,” and, especially in a coun- 
try of limestone soil, is of no use even for the dunghill. 

Tue Licut.—The Oriental lamp need not be described, 
since our museums have specimens in abundance, In the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, however, may be seen the genu- 
ine lamp-stand, or “candlestick” of antiquity, of various pat- 
terns. It is generally a bronze rod, supported on a tripod foot, 
bearing a circular top about three to five inches in diameter; 
and all of it more or less ornamented. The height is from three 
to five feet, which is high enough for the Oriental divans 
or tables, to say nothing of sitting on mats on the floor. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To whom was the mountain discourse addressed ? (vs. 1, 2.) 
» What means have we of knowing the mountain on which it 
was taught? Recite the beatitudes (vs. 2-12). What is the 
meaning of “blessed”? Why are the states and conditions 





less soluble substances are allowed to separate and settle first, [ 





here described declared beneficial? Where are these beati- 
tudes repeated in part? (Luke 6: 20.) How are different 
tenses there more emphatically marked? What antithesis is 
there presented? What is meant by being poor, or rich, in 
spirit? (Luke 18: 9-14.) Why is it impossible for a self- 
righteous man to enter the kingdom? (Matt. 9: 12,13; Acts 
4:12.) Do the words “weep” and “mourn” stand, in the 
beatitude, for an outward expression of feeling, or for an in- 
ward condition of heart in view of personal sin? How can 
a suffering state be counted felicitous? When may a Chris 
tian cease to grieve? What is the meaning of “inherit”? 
What possessions shall God’s children inherit? (Rev. 21: 1-7.) 
What quality of heart is a prerequisite to entrance into the 
possession? Illustrate its meaning (Isa. 53: 7; 1 Pet. 2: 20- 
23). When does the sinner first feel that he has found a 
satisfying portion? (John 6: 35, 54.) In what sense is he 
not yet filled? (Psa. 17:15.) Why should we deal with our 
neighbor better than we feel he deserves? (Psa. 41°: 4.) 

How is it possible for man to see God? (1 John 8: 1-3.) 
Is, or is not, the child of God responsible for the state of feel- 
ing existing between two neighbors? If the days of persecu- 
tion for Christ’s sake should be revived, would it be a cause 
of sorrow, or of joy? Why is the present number of professed 
Christians insufficient to evangelize the world? (v. 13.) What 
is the mission of Christ’s church in the world? (v. 14.) What 
position has he given it in the world? Why does Jesus de- 
sire his disciples to linger in this world of trial? (John 17: 
15, 20.) Does diversity, or unity, of belief and practice, con- 
duce the more to the salvation of the world? (John 17: 21, 
23.) What use has God for every soul which he has lighted 
with the light of life? (v. 15.) How, and to what end, must 
the truth that lights our souls be manifested? (v. 16.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers? Questions.—1. What name has this discourse? 2. 
What chapters contain this discourse? 3. Name four classes 
of the blessed, each name beginning with “p.” 4, Name 
three classes of the blessed, each name beginning with “ m.” 
5. What is the advantage of being poor in one’s own esteem? 
6. What two classes of the blessed have the kingdom of 
heaven? 7. For what should the good mourn? 8, Name 
some occasion when Jesus mourned for others. 9. Show that 
the promise to mourners is appropriate. 10. Who first said, 
“The meek shall inherit the earth”? 11. What does Jesus 
say of his being meek and lowly? 12. Describe the hunger 
and thirst for righteousness. 13. What did Jesus say it was 
his meat to do? 14. Towards whom ought we to be merciful? 
15. Show the fitness of the reward of the merciful. 16: Why 
are the pure fitted to see God? 17. Tell some ways in which 
you yourself may promote peace. 18. Why are peacemakers 
worthy to be called God’s children? 19. What is the great 
reward in heaven? 20. How did Jesus’ own character dis- 
play these virtues? 21. Why does Jesus select lowly virtues 
for his praise? 22. How are Christians salt? 23. How are 
Christians light? 24. How are Christians the observed of all 
observers? 25. Tell about lighting the candle. 26. How does 
the candle text mention the usual furniture of a Jewish 
room? 27. For what purpose ought we to let our light shine? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Blessed are the poor in spirit 
—. 2. Blessed are they that mourn—. 3. Blessed are the 
meek—. 4, Whoshall be filled? 5. Who shall obtain mercy? 
6. Who shall see God? 7. Tell about the peacemakers, 
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CREA HERE. oe MEER een, 
—,- REVILED, 
WHICH BLESSING IS MINE? 
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JESUS SAID: 
I aM 
-a Sant THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
“SO LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN, THAT 


THEY MAY SEE YOUR GOOD WORKS, AND GLORIFY 
YOUR FATHER WHICH IS IN HEAVEN.” 














QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. We will recite the beatitudes together. 2. What do 
these words form a portion of? 3. Is the Sermon on the 
Mount the entire gospel? 4. What does the word “blessed”? 
mean? 6. The world would say “Blessed are the—’? 6. 
Let us have a “show of Bibles.” Those who have brought 
their,own Bibles hold them up. 7. Every one turn to the 
last verse in the Old Testament, and tell me what the last 
word is, 8. Now turn to the last chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, and the third verse tells us‘of a place wheré'thére shall 








people. 
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be no curse. Read it. 9, This “kingdom of heaven” begins 
here in this life, and the last “blessed” in the Bible tells us 
how we may become citizens of it. Some one read Revelation 
22:14. 10. The Law was given by Moses. This Law we have 
all many times broken, and hence the curse. Repeat the 
golden text. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
My hope is built on nothing less,” 
“ Blessed are the sons of God.” 
“ Blest are the pure in heart.” 
“ Blest is the man whose softening heart.” 
“ How sweetly flowed the gospel sound,” 
* Blessed river.” 
“Fully trusting.” 
“ The valley of blessing.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—— 


©®OPULAR LECTURES ON THEOLOGY* 


A posthumous volume from the pen of Dr. Archibald 
Alexander Hodge makes more apparent, if possible, the 
great Joss sustained by the Protestant evangelical Church 
of America in being deprived of the services of such a 
man, For this book is one which brings out, and with 
entire absence of self-consciousness, the full personality 
of the lamented author. More than any other work of 
his laborious life does it reveal what he really was: a 
clear thinker, a positive believer in Christ and the re- 
vealed truth centring in him, a poetic soul, and a deeply 
religious man. 

To many who look with prejudice upon the Princeton 
type of theology and of theologian, this volume will be 
a surprise, an agreeable revelation. Those who loved 
Dr. “Archie” Hodge, can find in every page expressions 
that justify their warm affection. Few men of this gene- 
ration have been so well fitted as Dr. Hodge to speak on 
theological themes; nome surpassed him in ability to 
make a profound impression upon a popular audience 
when treating of such themes. 

The book itself has the disadvantage of posthumous 
publication, but the compensating advantage of being, in 
large measure, what it purports to be,—the language 
actually spoken to an audience of intelligent Christian 
The genesis of the volume is stated in the 
preface. The lectures were at first talks to a class of 
ladies in Princeton; these were repeated in Philadel- 
phia, and a shorter course prepared to complete the 
d@-sign. As Dr. Hodge was in the habit of speaking 
trom a “brief,” without fully written manuscript, sqne 
of the lectures were penned after delivery. It was doubt- 
less the intention of the author to revise the whole series 
but only one-half passed under his inspection in print. 
Dr. 8. T. Lowrie, of Philadelphia, receives, in the Preface, 
due acknowledgment for his labor in connection with the 
publication of the volume. 

The lectures are nineteen in number, and the arrange- 
ment of topics is virtually that of Dr. Charles Hodge, in 
his Systematic Theology. Seven lectures belong to the 
division of Theology proper, two to that of Anthropology, 
six to Soteriology (including the main christological dis- 
cussions), two treat of the Sacraments, while the last two 
deal fairly and frankly with Eschatology. This outline 
is only suggested by the author himself; but even in 
popular lectures, his scientific habit controlled his ar- 
rangement. It should be noted, however, that one great 
charm of the volume is the marked skill with which this 
theologian, trained in the use of exact technical terms, 
translates these into ordinary English without impairing 
his accuracy, This is a rare gift, in the pulpit or in the 
lecture-room. Dr, Hodge possessed it, and in his case it 
seems to have been highly cultivated. This cultivation 
of aptness to teach a popular audience on great themes 
was probably due to moral impulse; the intensity of the 
man’s belief in his theology as needed by sinful men, led 
him to direct his great energies to a clear popular state- 
ment of it. This is, in brief, the motive of the book. 

In the opening lecture Dr, Hodge, while giving to the 
Christo-centric point of view its due validity, contends 
stoutly for the “theocentric” position. This, as a con- 
sistent Calvinist, he might be expected to do. The 
fundamental matter in apologetics, the existence of God, 
is assumed in these lectures, The first discussions are 
therefore on these points: What do we know as to the 
essential nature of God? What relation does God sus- 
tain to the universe he has called into being? A third 
question, growing out of the latter, is more fully dealt 
with: What is thesphere, nature, and extent of his 
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providential action upon, or in reference to, his creatures? 
The personality of God, his unknowableness (beyond the 
revelation he makes of himself), his transcendent yet 
immanent revelation to the universe, are insisted upon 
in a method which guards every half-truth from its 
inevitable tendency to become positive error. All this 
is contained in one lecture, which, moreover, flashes with 
poetic beauty as it moves steadily on with wonderful 
logical] precision. 

The lecture upon Divine Providence is virtually an 
adjustment of Christian theism to the results of modern 
physical science. Here is a paragraph that states the 
whole case: “The natural is the fixed and regulated 
method which the personal heayenly Father has laid 
down for his own guidance; the supernatural does neither 
exclude nor supersede the natural, but it is the self- 
revelation of the heavenly Father, who works through 
natural Jaw, as the personal Agent who, having ordained 
law, uses it to accomplish his spiritual purposes. The 
universe has a personal basis, The laws of nature are 
the methods self-ordained of a personal Agent, The 
true scientists are the sons of God, who were not created 
for the laws of nature, but the laws of nature for them.” 
The discussion of miracles naturally grows out of this 
position, and accords with this theory of the relation of 
God to nature. 

The lecture on the Holy Scriptures is a remarkably 
clear and able defense of the position that the Bible is 
the Word of God. The truly human character of the 
Scriptures is not only insisted upon, but is described 
with rare explicitness. Dr. Hodge asserts the limita- 
tions of the Bible, because it is a human book; yet he 
affirms its inerrancy. ‘“ The phrase ‘verbal inspiration’ 
applied to the Scriptures does not meari that the sacred 
writers were inspired or directed in their work by words 
dictated or suggested. But it means that the Divine 
influence which we call inspiration, and which accom- 
panied them throughout their work, extended to the 
verbal expression of every thought as well as to the 
thoughts themselves.” 

The lecture on Prayer and the Prayer-Cure is alike 
interesting, timely, and judicious. Arguing that the 
theory underlying a popular form of the “‘faith-cure” 
belief is false, the author speaks boldly as to the ultimate 
evil effects of “such epidemics of unwarranted faith.” 
Yet he distinguishes clearly between correct and errone- 
ous views of the relation of prayer and faith to the heal- 
ing of the sick, The exact statements of the lecture on 
the Trinity are not more remarkable than the wealth of 
beauty and the moral earnestness of the illustrations 
used by Dr. Hodge. The “ parable of light” he applies 
to this mystery is masterful. The writer of this no- 


, | tice once heard Dr. Hodge in an ordinary pulpit dis- 


course use the same parable, and it remains in memory 
as unique. 

The last lecture in the series on theology proper deals 
with Predestination. Here the Calvinistic point of view 
is consistently taken, But just here Dr. Hodge gladly 
admits that he would press it only as it can become 
practical in our religious experience. 

In his lectures on the Original State of Man and God’s 
Covenants with Man, the author makes a number of so- 
called concessions to modern science, yet holds firmly 
the anthropology of what is termed the Federal school of 
theology. Admitting as probable the antiquity of man, 
he yet maintains the historical character of the earlier 
chapters of Genesis; distinguishing ‘“ between evolution 
as a working hypothesis of science and evolution as a 
philosophy ” (p. 178). 

In the lectures on Soteriology, the common faith of 
evangelical Christendom is clearly, lovingly, and prac- 
tically set forth, The Sacraments are treated of in two 
lectures, Dr. Hodge was a consistent Pedo-baptist, and 
a high Calvinist in his view of the Lord’s Supper, main- 
taining the spiritual presence of the Lord in the sacra- 
ment for the true believer: ‘ Here and now and in this 
breaking of bread, we have a personal appointment to 
meet our Lord. And he never disappoints those who 
thus seek him with faith and love” (p. 410). 

The closing lectures on Eschatology are of special in- 
terest. Much of the error prevalent in these days might 
be dispelled by clear statements, such as are to be found 
in this discussion. Dr. Hodge’s views in regard to the 
future of the impenitent are well known. He pre- 
sents them with tearful tenderness, yet with telling 
scriptural arguments. Most. touching are the closing 
paragraphs about heaven. It was but a few months be- 
fore his death that the author said, in ending these lec- 
tures: “ Weshall not meet together hereany more. Let 
us pledge one another, as we part, to re-assemble in 
heaven. We are now parting from one another, as pil- 
grims part upon the road, Let us turn our steps home- 





ward, for if we do we shall soon—some of us very soon—~ 
‘be at home with the Lord,’ Adieu!” 

These words are simply the culmination of an earnest« 
ness that is manifest in every page of the volume, Dr, 
Archibald Hodge taught theology, always and every- 
where, in order to bring men personally nearer to God. 
The man or woman who can read these lectures without 
spiritual profit must be without religious life. 

The volume is well printed, in good-sized type, and 
Dr. Lowrie has added a serviceable index. 
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The volumes of the American Statesmen series, while 
varying considerably in merit, have been written, on the 
whole, with temperateness, candor, and evident ability. 
The old fashion of indiscriminate eulogy—followed in 
later years, too often, by unsparing denunciation—has 
given way to a fair balancing of merit and demerit, and 
a just consideration of the relation between the man and 
his time. These qualities are precisely the ones which 
give value to the Hon. Carl Schurz’s Life of Henry Clay, 
in the American Statesman series. Individual critics 
may differ with the author on special points, but must 
admit that he tells us excellently what Clay was, how he 
spoke, what was his basal principle of political and per- 
sonal action, what his ultimate service to his country, 
and what, finally, was the cause of his phenomenal 
popularity, The editor and publishers of this seriese— 
and the remark also applies to the American Common- 
wealths series—are making a serious mistake in allow- 
ing the expansion of single works into two volumes, 
whereby the chief merit of the whole plan is destroyed. 
If two hundred pages suffice for such a biography as Mr. 
Morley’s Burke, in the English Men of Letters, a single 
volume might answer for Mr. Schurz. (74 < 6 inches, 
cloth, pp. iv, 383; iv, 424, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, $2.50.) age) Pi 

Of the many books on the White Mountains the best 
guide-book is Ticknor’s White Mountains, by M. F. 
Sweetser; and the best book viewed from the literary 
standpointis Zhe White Hills: Their Legends, Landscape, 
and Poetry, by Thomas Starr King. Written nearly 
thirty years ago, it has never been surpassed, and has 
deservedly passed through several editions, of which 
that lately issued is decidedly the best. Instead of 
trying to tinker the text, which would have been a hope- 
less task, the publishers have wisely let it stand un- 
changed, though the woodcuts in the text are, of course, 
somewhat the worse for wear. The edition is given, 
however, a distinctive value of its own, by the addition 
of eleven beautiful photogravures from nature, printed in 
tints. This photogravure process, combining thany of 
the merits of the photograph and the etching, has already 
proved itself one of the most valuable and successful 
methods of book-illustration. The ugly binding of this 
volume is ‘not to the publishers’ credit. (9 6} inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp, xii, 403, Boston: Estes and 
Lauriat. Price, $2.50.) 


The popularity of a little book called Obiter Diota, 
which won considerable favor in England and America 
two or three years ago, is to be explained by the fact 
that the public likes genial and discursive literary essays 
of finished style, and that nowadays the supply is some- 
what less than the demand, The author of the book, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, now gives us a second series 
under the same title, in which he ranges agreeably from 
Milion to Emerson, from The Muse of History to 
Charles Lamb, and from The Office of Literature to 
Book-buying. The general quality and ability of his 
papers may fairly be described by saying that they sug- 
gest the small-type essays in The Saturday Review. 
(6} X 4} inches, cloth, pp. v, 291. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg.............+.......October 11-13 





CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN, 


It was only a few years ago that Japan was brought 
into free communication with Christian lands; and now 
Japan is one of the most promising fields of Christian 
missions in all the world. 

Mr. 8S. Matsumoto, a native Japanese, at present of 
Washington, District of Columbia, sends a carefully tabu- 
lated exhibit of the numbers of Protestant Christians in 
his country, in 1885, and in 1886, respectively, He says: 

“The following table has been compiled from two 
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Japanese newspapers recently received. It 
shows the numbers of the Protestant Japa- 
nese Christians in the various ‘Fu’ (cit- 
ies) and ‘Ken’ (prefectures) : 
Locality, Number of Christians. Population. 
1885. - 1886. 
Tokyo, Fu.......+. 3,503... 4,061... 1,276,506 
Baikyo, “ss ve 420.40 «512... 848,761 
Osaka, “v.00 we 814... 1,921... 1,601,243 


Kanagawa, Ken,,, 852... 1,085... 865,976 
Hyogo, 4g 83200 858.00 1,466,102 
Nagasaki, 6 ee 283.40 80900 719,082 
Niigata, % 40 440 119... 1,628,650 
Saitama, 40 Teco 159.06 1,004,020 
Gumba, ue 695.46 766.04. 648,329 
Chiba, . 6 0 254... $18... 1,125,375 
Ibaraki, = 8D.ce = 6... ©9948, 161 
Tochigi, ie 16700 225.0 641,420 
Aichi, 1. 162.c50 214.06 1,886,473 
Shizuoka, “ ... 292... 294... 1,002,693 
Yamanashi, “ ... 120... 120... 425,898 
Shiga, © 1. Btw 101... 648,339 
Nagano, “ .. 218... 265... 1,057,494 
Fukushima, “ ... 4... 20... 855,079 
Migagi, Hoe 819.0 233... 665,348 
Iwati, © i. Biro 29.00 © 628,591 


Awemorl, “ .. 76... 88... 499,549 
Yamagata, “... 95... 182... 717,252 
Ishikawa, wee FOB ics 282i. 780,181 
Okayama, 4 456... 684... 1,045,669 
Hiroshima, “ ... 35... 41... 1,272,876 


Yamaguchi, “ ... 114... 118... 899,606 
Wakayama, “... 658... 272... 619,343 
Ehime, “ . 517... 598... 1,629,375 
Kochi, ce Bee 15%s00 652,518 


Kumamoto, “ ... 81... 127... 1,003,777 





Fukuoka, “ 4. 236... 235... 1,148,328 
Saga, hf a oe 
Kagoshima, ‘“ ... 222... 183... 941,063 
Akita, isege ese + 47.00 644,367 
Tokushima, “ ... we «©29... + 656,064 
Hokaido, “1. «243... 409... 284,040 
Total .......000000000-11,602...14,253,.32,613,714 


“The foregoing exhibit shows the net 
Increase in 1886 to have been 2,661. 
The percentage of this increase is more 
than eight per cent, as compared with 
the year 1885. There are now 2,286 per- 
sons for every one Christian, or 4.37 
Christians for every ten thousand inhabi- 
tants. As will be seen from the above 
table, new fields have been opened in two 
prefectures; namely, Tokushima and 
Akita, where the previous year there were 
none, .From this exhibit it may rightly 
be expected that in the course of a few 
years Japan will be placed in the list of 
Christian lands.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,000 copies. Advertisers are free to ine 
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Frontispiece: On the Tortugas. : 
By Howanrp Py tz, Illustration for “ Buccaneers and 
Marooners of the Spanish Main;” 
The Neighborhood of the International 
Park, Niagara. 
By JanE MEADE WELCH. Profusely Illustrated; 
The Irish Party in Parliament. 
By Epwakzp Brown. With Fourteen Portraits; 


Sea Wings (A Study of Sails). 

By Robert C. Lesiin, With Sixty-six Illustrations; 
Buccaneers and Marooners of the Spanish 
Main. First Paper. 
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Hunting the Grizzly Bear. 
By G. O. Suru.ps. Illustrated by J. C. BearD; 
Mobile. 
By Repecca HARDING Davis, Illustrated by W. H. 
GIBSON and W. H. Dkake; , 
Ravenna and its Mosaics, 
By SIpNEY LawRENCE, Fully Illustrated; 
The Natives of Siberia. 
By Dr. HENRY LANSDELL. Illustrated; 
A Fisherman’s Mate. A Story. 
By BARNET PHILLIPs. Illustrated by ©. D. WELDON; 
A Native Publishing House in India. 
By Bishop JouHn F. Hurst; 
Narka, A Russian Novel. Part VIII. 
By KaTHLEEN O’MEaRa; 
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Poetry: 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Rosert BURNS WILSON; 
BALLADE OF THE BOURNE. By Grauam R. 
TOMSON ; 
BEFORE THE RAIN. By AMELIE RIVERS; 
A PETITION. By T. B. ALDRICH; 
THROUGH THE STORM. By Nora PERRY; 
NOON IN A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE. By 
MaRGARET DELAND; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorerE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Editor’s Stady. 
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ang 
Monthly Record of Current Events, 
Political Intelligence.—Dicasters.—Obituary. 
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the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
‘pn an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
biser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
tue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
tuch a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not corflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
ronditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. : 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous pros- 
tration. Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
*T have no doubt of its efficacy in all cases of 
nervous prostration. I gave it to one patient: 
who was unable to transact the most ordinary 
business; as he explained it, his brain was 
‘tired and confused’ upon the least exertion 
mentally. Immediate benefit followed the 
use of the Acid Phosphate, and he owed his 
recovery to it.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


1887—Babies—i8S87. To the mother of any baby 
born this year we will send on application a Cabinet 
Photo, of the “ Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country.” Itis a beautiful picture, and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects of 
using Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s 
milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
Shes Give date of birth. Wells, Richardson, & Co., 

urlington, Vt. 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


misaa Year. Send for sample copy. 
Meward Gannett Pub. Ceo., Boston, Mass. 























Conducted by CuaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER, 


Consolation. 
A page illustration from the original drawing by 
GECRGE DU MAURIER, 


oo 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE..........00sscccceee $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... ..cccoccessseee 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......000..0..s000 seccceee - 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 2.00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 

Remittances should be made by post- der 
or draft, to avoid chance of phd Op hphpenes 

When no time is specijied, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 

Ja3- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined, It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted inevery town. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. A. BUS ELL, General Agent, 47 
$8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P, F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
= has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 

sizes; also paper book covera that can be 
to fit books of any size, 
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Summer Sports 


is the title; Elbridge 8. Brooks the 
author; Wide Awake the magazine ; 
D. Lothrop Company the publisher ; 
Boston the city; and now is the time. 

The August number (ready) contains, 
besides, a photographic and gossipy run 
about Concord, the Craddock story, the 
Indian story, the Pioneer story, the 
Claim story, the Mt. Washington story, 
the South-side-of-the-War story, the 
Bank story, the Artist story, the Ani- 
mal story, and a dainty bit of a two- 
verse mother-poem worth as much as all 
the rest of the eighty pages. 

$2.40 a year; 20 cents a month; 5 
cents a sample copy. The best maga- 
zine for young people. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 
BOSTON 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty r. Price, a 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four designs 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 








The midsummer holiday(August) num- 
ber of Tor Century is always a particu- 
larly seasonable one. This year’s is out 
on the Ist. A sterling issue, with great 
variety of contents. Your dealer sells it. 


Then send le k- 


sam 
25 cts. to us, Do you use age Pe 70 dif- 
and we will REWARD CARDS ?j ferent ones. 
send you a 
D. RB. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue of 
P jrest 8S. 8. Requisites, 
e S Maps, Cards, &c. 
@ | A.H. EILERS & v0, 
Louis, Mo. 


St. 














PocketLessons for Sunday-schools. Fulltext ofyear’s 
lessons, 68 pp., 2%4x4}4. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by leading workers. 5,10, 15c. 8.5. dealers have them. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 








sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD, 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
<n The Sunday School Times, 


———— 





WORTH REPEATING. ' 


—__~>—_—_. 


« THE WAY IS SHORT. 
[Elizabeth Barrett Browning-] 


I think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God’s, Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the slope 
Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be faint 
To muse upon eternity’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls, But since the 


scope 
Must wien early, is it well to droop, 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 
O pusillanimous heart, be comforted, 
And, like a cheerful traveler, take the road 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 
- a. way is short, I thank thee, 
! 





DIFFERENCE IN STANDARDS. 


[Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Atlantic Monthly.] 


There are three grades of recognition, 
entirely distinct from each other : the meet- 
ing of two persons of different countries 
who speak the same language,—an Ameri- 
can and an Englishman, for instance; the 
meeting of two Americans from different 
cities, as of a Bostonian and a New- Yorker 
or a Chicagonian; and the meeting of two 
from the same city, as of two Bostonians. 

The difference of these recognitions may 
be illustrated by supposing certain travel- 
ing philosophical instruments, endowed 
with intelligence and the power of speech, 
to come together in their wanderings,— 
let us say in a restaurant of the Palais 
Royal. ‘ Very hot,” says the talking 
Fahrenheit (Thermometer) from Boston, 
and calls foran ice, which he plunges his 
bulb into atid cools down. In comes an 
intelligent and socially disposed English 
Barometer. . The two travelers greet each 
other, not exactly as old acquaintances, 
but each has heard very frequently about 
the other, and their relatives have been 
often associated. ‘We have a good deal 
in common,” says the Barometer. “Of 
the same blood, as we may say; quick 
silver is thicker than water.” ‘“ Yes,” 
says the little Fahrenheit, ‘‘and we are 
both of the same mercurial temperament,” 
While their columns are dancing up and 
down with laughter at this somewliat tepid 
and low-pressure pleasantry, there come in 
a New York Réaumur and a Centigrade 
from Chicago. The Fahrenheit, which 
had got warmed up to aes toa rises to 
summer heat, and even a little above it, 
‘They enjoy each other’s company mightily. 
Yo be sure their scales differ, but have 
they not the same freezing and the same 
boiling point?’ To be sure, each thinks 
his own scale is the true standard, and at 
home they might get into a dispute about 
the matter, but here in a strange land they 
do not ‘think of disputing. Now while 
they are talking about America and their 
own local atmosphere and temperature, 
there comes in a second Boston Fahren- 
heit. The two of the same name look 
at each other for a moment, and rush 
together so eagerly that their bulbs are 
endangered. How well they understand 
each other! Thirty-two degrees marks 
the freezing point. Two hundred and 
twelve marks the boiling point. They 
have the same scale, the same fixed pointa, 
the same record: no wonder they prefer 
each other’s company! 

I hope that my reader has followed my 
illustration, and finished it off for himself, 
Let me give a few practical examples. 
An American and an Englishman meet.in 
a foreign land. The Englishnian has 
occasion to mention his weight, which he 
finds has gained in the course of his travels, 
“ How muchjis it now?” asks the Ameri- 
can. “ Fourteen stone. How much do 
you weigh?” “Within four pounds of 
two hundred.” Neither of them takes at 
once any clear idea of what the other 
weighs. The American has never thought 
of his own, or his friend’s, or anybody’s 
weight in stones of fourteen pounds. The 
Englishman has never thought of any 
one’s weight in pounds. 'They ean calcu- 
late very only with a slip of paper 
and a pencil, but not the less is their 
language but half intelligible as they 
speak and listen. The same thing is in a 
measure true of other matters they talk 
about. “Itis about as large a space as 
the Common,” says the Boston man. “ It 
is as large as St. James’s Park,” says the 
Londoner. “ As highas the State House,” 


says the Bostonian, or “ as tall as Bunker 
Hill Monument,” or “ about as big as the 
Frog Pond,” where the Londoner would 


take St. Paul’s, the Nelson Column, the 
Serpentine, as his standard.of tomparison, 
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The difference of scale does not stop here ; 
it runs through a great part of the objects 
of thought and conversation. An average 
American and an average Englishman are 
talking together, and one of them speaks 
of the beauty of a field of corn. They are 
thinking of two entirely different objects: 

one of a billowy level of soft waving 
wheat, or rye, or barley; the other of a 
rustling forest of tall, jointed stalks, tossing 
their plumes and 8 owing their silken 
epaulettes, as if every stem in the ordered 
ranks were a soldier in full regimentals, 

An Englishman planted for the first time 
in the middle of a well-grown field of 
Indian corn would feel as much lost as the 
babes inthe wood. Conversation between 
two Londoners, two New-Yorkers, two 
Bostonians, requires no foot-notes, which 
is a great, advantage i in their intercourse. 








THE AMERIGAN 


MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re= 
celpt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 75 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


BR. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 








LUT UP CLUB 


WORKS OF RAY PALMER. 


“So long as the English language ts ken, and 
Christian Congregations gather together (eine | in it 





their hymns raise, Ray Palmer's name will be held 
in loving hones. He is certain! ye a srensent pa 
that America has produced.” 
COMPLETE POETICAL ‘worms, 
BVO, Cloth, gilt edges, Pric@u.....sc.ccsscssecscessere $2.5 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Preparatory lessons for the communicant. 





12m0, illuminated. Price 1.25 
TRUE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Earnest words in short sermons for young 

and old, 12m6, cloth. Price..........cccccsceseeserees 1.00 


For sale by msg ms ty Ae ostpaid, 
subiionee = on receipt of 


A. §S. BARNES & ‘CO. 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK, 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 2% §,.S, canons, al 


Editorials, expository notes, primary teac ings, what 
‘can I do? central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
_——J. Pians, young gees meetings. 6c. copy. 

nd 60c, for a year. T. orrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


at QUR HUNDRED 


oice Recitations and Readings, bound in 
oe ed, litho ra cover, nae to any address for 
30 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed §. OGILVIE & 
CO., Publishers, P. O, Box 2767, 57 Rosé St., New York. 


THE VOICE 
is the leading temperance paper in the world. It should 
be in every household in America. Enlarged to eight 
pages. Price, only $1 per year. Hear both sides, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


DO YOU KNOW 
That The New York ie Wl ness pablishes every week a 
sermon of the Rev. D Talmage? You can 
have The anaes from this time till December 31 for 
50 cents (send blue pos Staraps). Address, John 
Dougall & Co., ad York Witness, 21 Vandewater 
Street, New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 

















Peeren, Fa Mg 2d ‘whe nome ‘Monthly, 
vie 
etc. Send for catalogue. sane a 





“OXFORD” 


achers’ Bible 





Tre es. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
BE T Boriplure ect Caran. and buppliea, 

Sox GdobkNOUaH t wooLom 
assau Street, New York. 


400,000 riers sai sae 


nal ane yu En House im the 
ple copies /ree. CURTIS PUB, Co hilade. , Pa. 


INEN SPLASHERB FREE. Size, 20 
mped with a pretty design, silk & Inetswations 

for making with each splasher, sls for 40c. at stores, 
Bend 25c. for 6 mos, trial yarn to Farm & Home, 
obtain it free. FARM AND HOME Springfield,Mags, 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 











o| him, ete. by hearing it often repeated, without [my] acquiring a letter. 





OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
Gis ing 2. the Cantar-ecneo x , on age 


tp teal, chou, ica WR ae Aa" a 


ta. ‘Chestnut Street, 
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Morthett 


TET LOE TCT, 
In the book “Teaching and Teachers,” under the heading 
“Hearing a Recitation is not Teaching,” Dr. Trumbull says :— 





Another common mistake of the Sunday-school teacher, is in supposing that 
hearing a recitation is teaching; nor is that error, by any means, confined to the 
Sunday-school. Recitation may, it is true, have an important part in the pro- 
cess of teaching. It may in itself advantage the scholar, and the teacher may 
have a duty of listening to it; but the hearing of a recitation is not in itself 
teaching; nor is it always an essential in the teaching process. . . . 

There is an immense deal of mere rote recitation by scholars, younger and 
older. Scholars fasten in their memory words to which they attach no meaning 
—or a wrong meaning; and these memorized words, or sounds of words, they 
rattle off upon call, without having any correct or well-defined idea of their 
signification. Under these circumstances, who would claim that these scholars 
are taught anything, or that their knowledge is tested, by reciting what they 
have memorized—even to an exceptionally skilled and intelligent teacher? A 
lady told me, that for years, while a child, she recited the first answer in the 
Westminster Catechism as “ Manschefand is to glorify God and to joy him for- 
ever.” What that word “manschefand” meant, she did not understand, nor 
was she taught either the word or its meaning by reciting it to a “ teacher.” 
She had memorized the answer by’ having it told to her before she could read, 
and its repeated recitation gave no help to its understanding. Similar failures 
to understand words in the catechism, or the question-book, or to get any help 
in their understanding through their mere recitation, could be instanced by 
parents and teachers on every side. 

Even where the scholar understands the meaning of the words memorized 
by him, it may be only a rote-recitation that he gives to a teacher. An English | 7 
educationalist has cited, in illustration of the frequent senselessness of rote-reci- 
tations, an incident from the life of Lord Byron. Referring to a school where 
he was a pupil at five years of age, Byron said: “I learned little there except 
to repeat by rote the first lesson of monosyllables, ‘God made man, let us love 


Whenever proof was made [or was asked] of my progress, at home, I repeated 
these words, with the most rapid fluency; but, on turning over a new leaf, I 
continued to repeat them, so that the narrow boundaries of my first year’s 
accomplishments were detected, my ears boxed (which they did not deserve, 
seeing that it was by ear only that I had acquired my letters), and my intellects 
consigne@ to a new preceptor.” And a similar shortcoming might be found in 
the work of a scholar who could read intelligently, and who had memorized 
faithfully, but whose teacher had mistaken the hearing of a recitation for teach- 
ing. His answer may have no proper relation to the question asked of him. 
Another question would have brought the same answer, and the same question 
given a second time would bring another answer. His memorizing has been ot 
the words of the answer, without any thought of the words of the question to 
which they were designed as an answer. 

This truth was forced on my mind in my earliest teaching experience. 
While yet but seventeen, I had a class in the Sunday-school, of wide-awake 
boys, keen enough in matters of thought and action, but naturally conforming 
to the methods of study which met their teacher’s idea of teaching. The book 
used in that class was one in which every answer was printed out in full, just 
below its question. The ordinary practice of the scholar was to fasten the 
answers in memory; and the ordinary practice of the teacher was to ask the 
questions in the words of the book, and hear the scholars recite the answer. 
Now for the working of that plan! One Sunday, the lesson for the day was 
The Walk to Emmaus. The first question on the page was “Where is Em- 
maus?” AsI took my book in hand for the “teaching exercise,” I recalled that 
the scholar at my right hand was a boy who had been absent the previous Sunday. 
Accordingly I asked in kindly interest, “ Where were you last Sunday, Joseph?” 
Quick as a flash the answer came back, “Seven and a half miles north-west or 
Jerusalem.” “Well, you are certainly excusable for not being here,” was my 
mortified response ; for then, for the first time, I realized that that scholar might 
as well have been north-west of Jerusalem or south-east of Timbuctoo, for all the 
good he gained from a class where hearing a recitation had been looked at as 
teaching. That was a long while ago: it would be pleasant to believe that no 
illustration of this error in the teacher's work could be found in these days of 
improved Sunday-school methods and normal-class instructions. 





One copy of the book mailed, . $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


Address, 
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THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


BY HUBERT P. MAIN, 
HIS new book has been prepared expressly for th 
Reed Organ, It COnMeIDe & thorca h cyares of 
valuable instriction, @ number of useful interludes in 
different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces especially 
adapted for the parlor at nope; also, several pages of 
ns and hymn tunes, rge Folio Boards, 
$1 0. Sent on receipe ot pete: "Gy Specimen pages free, 
BIGLOW & MAIN; 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Sl RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of PRIMARY Sone now ready, 


JOHN 7: HOOD, ‘8 Akcu sx. 


Y MNS: TUNE 
=: CHILDREN & tt 


4 new Hymnal. Endorsed b: we all mhobave soon Be 
‘or sample copy. Music an ih Sing Sing a Words 
apy 


ee ge ect 


Bip: a 
INO. banda se! 00 | Pernundred, | hilada 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Fat in F, 10c 
Cantate Domino in F, 25c. Mt Misereatur, BE 
12c, Benedic Anima Mea, C CG, ll com 
oy. Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, oti. Leslie ye 
of above — bon tpald, w upon Focsivt 0 
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8 Co. Riles Pablishers: 1108 1102 Chestnut Be Phila., Pa. 


Br NEW S, S. MUSIC BOOK i vi nan HULL, 


Specimen copy, 








wvranteed. 
150 Nassau Stree Now Or works 


GLAD HALLELUJAH: $ S eaten ant baa 


Bez oction & 
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song book, for Church or Sc 
By express, $3.60 per dozen ; a0 « hunares. 
T. T. TASEER, &r., Publisher, 921 8t., Phila., Pa. 





ELCOME SONGS for bp yn pn Ag pny 
ords and music, costs but $5. oo r 100 copies. 
Large enough collection tor any pi hoeny ur separate 
numbers issued, Send for sample ,oo 5 conte for 
each number, F, H. REV. sher, Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
for. Ef anthem: 
CHURCH co., Cincinnati, O. 


SEND 10 OLIVER DITSON & C0,, 


BOSTON, for list and Gencription of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 
Have you seen Unlimited praise, Im~ 
the great book GATES AJAR mense sale. Beautiful, 
bright,sparkling. Tpeape theclimax in8.S.music books. 
Single copy by mail, , postpaid, 35c.; $3.60 per doz, ; $80 per 
KURZENKNABE & Sons, Harrisburg, 
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/(©PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. _ 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
ae oo A Taek on ving wr Sega ia 4 


{IVISON, BLAKEMAN & 00. ral 


FSTERBROOK'S Fenn 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 136, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,: 
Works: Camden,N.J. 26 John St.. New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS — 


Sorp By ALL DEALERS TroucHour Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—-1878. 
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1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pees weekly 
at the following rates, which incl postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The sane price per copy 
for an. 4, r of rh jes less than five, a new 
subseriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theolo; 
Soeak $1.00a year, To new subscribers, ha 


cents 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates; 


FIVE 30 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five, 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
pees — of both old and new together to be not 

ess than ten 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, ‘it 1s of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large c jubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1,00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 

. der to secure the réquired number. Any number of 

‘ copies in execss of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
peas is meant one who has not tasen the paper at 
time during the past two years. 

“line shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a household to another in order to get the reduction 

oO to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half patel is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 

of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
Pi pate a ” plan (given above), When very large 
lubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
‘Additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be ry! either to the individual addresses of 
oe members, or in a package to one Sees, accord- 
Ing to the preference o = tty fora 
— should all go to one post-offi eithe in cases 
gwhere a portion of the teachers ofa school get their 
miail matter from one 
same school get speise 
be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin 
club, but each school should have its own clu 
w ver price the number of copies taken entities i. 
ue the name of the school should be mentioned in 


order, 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he ‘is to receive the 


ubseribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name — the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If @ club subscription is renewed by some other 
wel a than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 
n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
ay he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
rmed last year by 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
per. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
r one year only 
The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request e pa- 
pose for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early, 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 1 be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly oun: 
gcriptions for The Sunday School Time: ong the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
beribers) —e U y pap yes des rates :— 

lto4 copi es, 10s. 
a tod 





cal Stu- 
price (50 


ost-office, ahd others in the 
‘om another, the one mi will 





each. 
8. 6d, 
10 copies and upwards, 7 . 6d, “* 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bent either singly to the individual ‘addresses, orina 
yey to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


“gz ADVERTISING RATE 


1..©O© PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. 











On orders amounting to $50. . . 5 per ct, 
; “al Das 8 
“ “ 500 — a 20 “ 
“ “ 750 a ee 5 “ 
“ “ 1,000 ‘ es 2 30 “ 
“ Ld 1 500 . 35 “ 
“ “ 2000 ~giins ww * 
“ “ 2'500 - % 8 45 
“ “ ba be 50 “ 


3,000 . 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
auy one year will secure, 
DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders for 2 tnseqtions eo « 5 per ct, 
fr “ “ * 10 


“ “ 8 “ ® 6 ity 
“ “ 43 “ ~ ae es 
“ “ 99 “ %? 3 « 
“ “ 26 “ re 8 30 cry 
“ “ 39 « 4 . # “ 


“ “ 52 “ “ 
No advertisement of less than 5 tees inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 





ress all communications about advertising to 
THE: RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 
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BABY’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIED 


PZ (inticura Soap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin ‘of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
TOILET SOAP is mmeasurably superior to every 
— skin soap yet prepared. 
urifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
enaer mparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional < isfigurations. 
Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 


cracked, and scaly skin. 
Prepared by the 





Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. 
PoTTeR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
4a~ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify t the Skin.” 


PIMs blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTIcURA MEDICATED SoaP. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully ae 
= indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. You 

ht to have it on sale. Ask him for ite 

D.S. WILIBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 24 St, Phila, Pa 


3" 3 I will mail to any address a cabinet photo- 
FRA graph of the Mandsomest Bab MY in 

oston and my ‘Treatise on the Hair, 
2 ES skin, ana ‘Teeth, pe 6 cents in stamps. 
BY an 


OLGATE & CO., 
TRY rm?! b E ET SOAPS: enn 
THE KEYSTONE WASHER “= 


BJ 
Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 

















Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 

ives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
wha sition the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations, 
that each bustleis mappa 
Improved “ Lott Send 
RU ice-list. Cou UMBIA 
R eongg sey SoleM’fr’s, 





FOR ‘SALE by all the LEADING ‘DRY "GOODS HOUSES. 


mae J WASUINGTON® 











‘orsion BU 
ity. Plated. 


She arranged b 7 the wearere> that the 
oe wide folds, or high in the 
my by mail. if youdon 


TOW & WELLS MF’ CO, ssiucras" acs 


Goop. SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00, 


The best for the Money made. 
RETAIL 


EVERYWHERE 


FOR 


$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we willsend you 
vy mail, POSTAGE PAID, a of these 
a Button Boots, wasted utton-holes, 

ther kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 
a size you want. Give us atrial. Address 


UNITED STATES SUPPLY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


P.O. Box 3348 or Wesleyan Building. 
BUTTONS 


RAVEN 
CLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING, 


LOW’ S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this Paper. — 


W 0) 0) De MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
Ts. ao BRASS GOODS 
Lowrst PRICES, 

* CHAS. a "PAGE, Chicago, Ill. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 

* — in the world. Twenty-five 
cen 


JOHN LEWIS CHILD, Queens, New York. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalo 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
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ENGLISH ‘PLUM ‘PUDDING 


Better than peme-geate . More coavemient and ed 
ecqnomical. A Rich Dessert that is always ready. 


QUALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 
No solder used inside the can. No acid ever used in sa 
dering. If your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua, 





YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCGOA: THETA 


THEN WHY.NOT TRY 
. WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST fF OBGOA, 


G. ©. WILBUR & sons, ‘Chocolate Tan's, s., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_GrentAwenia CO PADIES. © 


“Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Pakiog 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss se Ching 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
ss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Mo ter 8 re Dictionet a For For perticnlars address 

P.6 Be = 















COMPANY 


TEA CO., 


cane 33 Vesey St., New York® 





EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


2S CENT 3 Bottle tte ALLEN'S 


= ROOT BEER. 


2PAEEES 


4 trouble to make. 









ot hers for 
CHAS.E.CART. 


~, Delicious COFFEE! scan cineys 
ba‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


¥.9 If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
g postag e apek my address, and your own for 
Sample os. Wood &Co., Boston,Mass, 


iB =a HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
BE’ 18 ED «Priv ateFamilies supplied 
iS} Pp with Bell’s Seasoning by 
SEASONING (quinine ott se lita 
BAT EF’ s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure, Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST ee Ok a 


c. Pack. 
ent by mail for 
ell. Muase 



























PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


REPUTABLE 


BECAUSE 


aa __RELIABLE. 


Should learn to Yongthen. out their days, 

When Indigestion makes a call, 

Or Constipation, worse than all, 

Makes life a burden, bear in mind, 

In TARRANT’S SELTZER health you'll find. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all weaknesses and nervousness, 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


56 West 25th Street; New York, 


YESIGHT BY MATT, 

method of fitti tting persons 
Se boo Og | 

ani ‘SIC: LS 

Bie eampe LO QUEER 500.0 Opticians, 924 Chestnut St.,Phila, 
HENEVER xo ‘ou feel out of sorts, substitute 
idge’s Food for the ordinary 
= a few times, and give the digestive or- 


ns time to recuperate, Four sizes, 35 cents 
and apeard. Sold by druggists. 


BIRD MANNA Syaceviras sold tr arose 


' Package of Fronefield’s nie Powder for 
= | FREE: Seperate 























Horses,Cattle,and Poultry, T 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn &t., Phila, Pa. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——<@——— 


CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN. 


[The Rev. Thomas Islip, in The London Sunday 
School Teacher. ] 

Christ often uses children to set forth the 
nature of his kingdom. In his teaching, 
he abounds in illustrations of particular 
truths, each illustration having its own 
range and limit. But he uses children 
not merely as illustrations of specific 
truths, but as types and as it were speci- 
mens of what he would have his followers 
to be. 

A grave, learned, decorous man, religious 
after the pattern of his day, and yet not so 
steeped in conventionalism as to be incapa- 
ble or undesirous of newer and better 
light, comes to Jesus to inquire and to 
learn, And Jesus, instead of prescribing 
more careful and devout attention to 
ritual, or a higher development on exist- 
ing lines of character, overturns the whole 
fabric of his religious life, and bids him 
build from entirely new and living founda- 
tions. He confronts him with the absolute 
necessity of a new birth, not indeed literal, 
but yet real and spiritual; sends him 
back to the naturalness, lowliness, and 
unsophistication of infancy. 

His disciples one day, having awhile 
lost the simplicity of their earlier im- 
pulses of admiration and love, and mis- 
conceiving utterly the character of his 
kingdom, have been indulging, like ex- 
pectant placemen, in unhallowed heart- 
burning, in selfish aims and jealousies. 
As for Judas, he hopes perhaps to preside 
over the treasury, if indeed Matthew, with 
his higher intelligence and probity, do not 
standin his way. For John and James 
the highest and most confidential posts 
will alone suffice; honest Peter, perhaps, 
has his own ambitions in the naval or 
military way; while even desponding 


‘Thomas or guileless Nathanael may have 


caught for the hour the contagion of the 
strife-laden air. 

And to rebuke them, if possible to open 
their world-dimmed eyes and to teach 
them purer, sweeter ways of thought, he 
impresses a bright and happy child from 
the group hard by. Into the midst he 
brings him, sets him there, where every 
eye can see him, and every heart, if it 
will, read the pictured lesson of innocent 
and unambitious life. A new and truer 
rendering of the great and the little, of the 
relative valuesof worldliness and unworld- 
liness, of the genius of the Divine kingdom, 
comes to them clothed in this living in- 
stance illumined by the Master's clear 
discriminatory words. And the dear child 
stands there in his tender unconscious 
simplicity; his happy upturned’ face in 
speaking contrast to their countenances, 
overcast with sullennessand shame. Is it 
fanciful to see him, all being over, led 
away by friend or sister just a little older 
than himself? The sweet frank face still 
a-brim with all the new intelligence, wit- 
nessing at home with wreathed smiles 
and with prattle of his own to what the 
graver sister has to say. “They have 
seen the prophet, nay, he has spoken with 
them, and embraced him, and put his 
hands on him. May they go again when 
he is near, and see again that loving face, 
and listen to the deep and tender music of 
that voice? ” 

And you disciples, are not your eyes 
opened? Is not contentment better than 
strife, and does not love outshine ambition? 
To be like that child, thatis to be your aim 
now and henceforth! So Christ in his 
teaching, the Spirit in his work, God in 
his providence designs! That, or you 
have no place in the kingdom. For it lies 
altogether in the vale of humility, in the 
land of self-oblivion, watered by streams 
of paradise and warm with the breath of 
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heaven. In this realm live the children 
till the world’s vain hard ways, or self- 
satisfied religiousness, or some other taint 
of evil, steals into their heart, and draws a 
veil between them and their heavenly 
Father. 


It is impossible in our estimate of the 
Christian character to exaggerate the need 
for humility. It is to come first, the soil 
in which all other graces are to be rooted, 
and from which they all must grow. To 
be humble isto return to the simple sense 
of humanity ; to the absolute dependence 
and trustfulness of childhood; to the con- 
sciousness of another, that other our God 
and Father, Christ will have his religion 
inartificial, genuine. And so he lays its 
foundations ina new perpetual childhood 
of the soul, realizing its manhood without 
any sacrifice of its lowliness, its freshness, 
its life-long function and privilege of 
growth. Thus in a sincere acceptance, 
once for all, of all the purely natural 
conditions of humanity (sin excepted) did 


‘he himself grow up from the weakness of 


infancy to the strength of manhood with- 
out any abatement of the filial spirit of 
truth and obedience, In these depths 
of humility did God establish the 
kingdom of his dear Son, first born of 
many brethren, the least of them of the 
royal seed, the greatest the Servant of all. 
It is still only in simple child-like hearts 
that the spirit of adoption dwells, and 
implants the sense of a Father’s nearness 
anda Father’slove. The religion of Jesus 
more and more resolves itself into a nature, 
a relationship, a lowly rest in the love of 
God. The last writings of the beloved 
apostle are all conceived and bathed in 
this atmosphere of the family. “ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God.” 


Lying thus open beneath the face and 
smile of heaven, what receptivity does 
the child-heart possess! Too often is it 
that by the march of events across the 
souls of men they become hard, beaten 
down, irresponsive. With too many it is 
only when affliction, like some deep 
plowshare, is driven through the hard 
crust of care and worldliness into the sub- 
soil, that the heart’s capacity of feeling 
for a moment reasserts itself. But God 
keeps his children’s hearts soft and im- 
pressible. Sympathy makes its home in 
these tender natures, and tears and smiles 
do not cease to come at the bidding of 
occasion. With these the discipline of 
life is never at the cost of feeling, does not 
tend to stoicism or culminate in self-saving 
prudence; they but grow mellower as time 
and life go on. 

It is sometimes. the overgrowth of 
religious conventionalism that almost as 
effectually as worldliness stifles the emotion 
and blunts the capacity of receiving the 
love which Christ is ever ready to impart. 
But in the true man it is always nature, 
and not artifice, that prevails, and the 
soul’s properties are inborn and outgrown 
rather than superinduced by human 
standards, however excellent. For every 
child there is always his own father, his 
own Christ, his own place in the spiritual 
group; and then he will have life, and 
have it more abundantly. 

To take no higher standard and measure, 
is it not in this continued sense of life’s 
newness and freshness, which the volup- 
tuary has ceased to feel and the cynic 


‘affects to despise, that the distinction of 


the true child of God consists. With most 
men this is but a memory of early years, 
when reverence and wonder and love and 
hope were yet alive; with these it is a 
perpetual inheritance, a growth of soul to 
which the forces of the past, the present, 
and the future, are constantly contributing. 

And akin to the open heart is the open- 
mindedness of thif childhood. As in the 
type so also in the instance. Never yet 
did the Divine Spirit effect a genuine 





re-birth of heart and will but the intellect 
had its share-in the general stir, What 
strange, perplexing, eager questions spring 
up in the minds and on the lips of the 
young. They turn instinctively in thought 
to the deepest problems, and by their 
questionings probe our ignorance as they 
would fain probe the themes on which we 
can throw such scant illumination. How 
uncomfortabie to shallow and unfaithful 
elders these innocent acute questioners, 
who aim at the very heart of things, and 
whom no subterfuge can satisfy or turn 
aside! The children of the kingdom have 
the same spirit ot reverent but courageous 
inquiry, and retain it to the very end. 
They turn to the light, and he who is the 
light rewards their aspirations. There is 
with him an answer for the mind as well 
as for the heart, and though knowledge 
must needs be imperfect, yet is it real, and 
never misleads. As they can bear it, so 
does the divine glory shine as it were 
from out the depths of eternity, and flood 
the rejoicing spirit with its rising beams 
charged with revelation and promise. All 
life long the soul’s questions are answered 
in the Master’s own inimitable way, satisfy- | e 
ing yet not extinguishing the spirit of 
inquiry ; putting the heart at rest, that the 
mind may have freer and happier exercise. 
And Death himself is but the porter who 


[opens the door to that world of perfect 


light, where the children, children still, 
with open face behold the glory of the 
Lord, and drink in with ever-new zest and 
joy the open secrets of the Divine heart 
and mind. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr, Secretary, 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRANCIS B. DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 


MONTGOMERY BELL 4cADEMY, Nashville, 


Tenn. 2Ist year pewin 8 Sept. 5, 
1887. For catalogue, address S. M. D. CLARK, Prin, 


aneasr? SCHOOL BULLETIN 
ENCY, Syracuse, N, Y., may be Copenses 
Sn to feomien sales teachers, and to inform no other: 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus» 
trated Calendar. Address E, TOURJEE, Boston, 




















GREYLOCK INSTITUTE 
oe eres Berkshire’ Co., Mass. Prepara- 


boys. 46th year ‘bextn Thursday, Sept. 
15. For catalogues address GEO. 
formerly Miss Nott’s) 


MISS BARTLETT'S ome and Day Scheoi 


for young —— 33 Wall Street. New Haven, Conn., 
will open Sept. 21. Circulars sent on application. 


ALATINATE COLLEGE.—One of the best 
college preparatory and business schools in Penn- 
sylvania. Tuition and , $180. For catalogue, ad- 
dress Rev. WM. C. SCHAEFF ER, Prin., Myerstown, Pa. 
Send stamp for rock 


ECTURE COURSES. sattons isa on 


best talent! Oriental Leciu ureau, 53 
WwW. ae Ame | Street, New York. My nhs 
Oriental and over two hundred others! 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies 
WestChester, Pa. s3d school year beginssept. 1, Good 
bull ngs , extensive grounds, beautiful & healthy loca- 
aoguege. music, drawing, painting, etc. $180 

ogues. Address R. JARLINGTON, PH.D. 


MILLS, Prin. 

















LENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTIT “> 
Matawan, Monmouth Co., N. J. (dD 
RB. R.). Enlarged faculty, Dacvangh interaction. ‘Soc 
eee and assembly rooms. Healthful location. 
year. CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW rovAfAREMY w. v. 


52d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies, and business. Military drill. 
BISBEB & AMEN. Princ! pals, 


A CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand,Fla. The 








purpose rpose of this Institution is sto give in the delight- 
lclimateof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 





ABBOT ACADEMY ¥*r,xeuns 


The fifty-ninth  topd opens on Thursday, Sept. 8. 
For catalogues appl . F. DRAPER ; for admission, 
to Miss PHILENA ems, Principal. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE S72 ocn® Kets, gins 


Sing on the Hudson. 

Feb Classical and Scientific Courses; Fine Studio; 

Instruction in Vocal and pam ey y Music; Lecture 

urses, For mm send to Miss SARAH M. VAN 
VLECK, A.M., Principa 











Mitt yy Ger ale e, 7), tering 
Sorormamet seven FEMALE COLLEGE offers un- 


th. tre 1. # OOK: LaGrange, Georgian 
$300 MAPLEWOOD ay EY for both sexes, 
CONCORDVILLE,Pa. ee Saocens 


eel aiviets teak, Teun te ip site es wa 
1} e 
ho extras, JOS SHORTLIDGE, ial core Px si 











EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
Cai M. ¥. Imstita ORCEST Oread Institute for Youn 
BS Srtes conn aos oa 3.K. BUGRETE, » Ladies. eee Taned isan Opens Sept 1b 
(oENSTTTUTE, Freehold, N.J. ETrzGEeR IN mic enoal CARLISLE, PAs 
th ear ness or for a col- M i 
Fran 7. a ePNe aE ‘A.M, Principal. penstepen, sol fog Youn ade 


Scores L. DEXTER, Prin. 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School foe 
Young Latins. 4035 Che&tnut St., Ph ladelphia, 
Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


( 0% tiny pcan A rg ef for Young La- 
lee, Brvigepos. Conn. For circulars, address 
the Prine . Miss Emity NELSON, 


RS. RBIDGELY’S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls, 204 N. 3th St., Phila., reopens Sepp 14, 
llege preparation, Miss A: 0, Gomrr, Asso, Prin, 

















HE Cupane.” 


and day y school for 
pahendit situated - Beet 8 Ly build: 


ing. and academic courses. 
iiss AE ion 19163 ath St., Washington, D. C. 








BA Cincinnati TOL Third Streets. 
BA she RT RTHOL oO for young ladies, 
Number limited. Address,  BaRTHOLO: A.M, 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Wil) commence its 53d year Sept. 8. Fine Library, 
ee , Observatory, and Cabinets. Thorough in- 
reer est of home influences, Send for circular to 

(ISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Holy ene Plan. Boa and tuition, $200. 
Twent; Dinth opens September S, 1887. 
mnelpal’ Painesville, O. 





Ad Miss 5 ANS, 


HIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Collegiate, preparatory, normal, 
commercial, and art departments. First-class conser- 
ge of music. bars cy home for ladies with Syn 
ge Ary nse for & term Ve $50 or less, 
832 $2 students. “iS rm bos ns eer 
PAYNE, LL. *D Prosident. 


Waverl oe seven miles from Boston. 
MISS L. A, HILL’S SELECT HOME SCHOOL. 


Superior advantagesfor those who wish to make up lost 
time. Thorough instruction in the English language. 
French & German taught by Sauveur method. Correct 
pronunciationa duentoonversation warranted. Pupils 
prepared for the different colieges. Send for circular, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. ¥. 

Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 
for music and art. tion beautiful and healthful. 
Seuson begins September 14. 1887. Send for catalogue, 

BR. 8. FRISBEE, President. 


MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Select Home School. 


J, FRED SMITH, A. M, 
Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA zi 


HESTER. 24th v 
LITARY ¢ COLLE 
prgnnisl IN CIVLiL ENGINEER RING, 
MISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS. 
pereprutory Courses. Su perigr ilitary System. 


hnical pening & by ab 
COL. RE HY ATT, President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St, Philadelphia, to 
OaonTz, the spacious countr: gi~ ty Jay Cook#, will 
begin its thirty-eighth year, ednesday, Sept. 28. For 
circulars app y to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 


County, 
- Emeritus Principats, 


Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L. BONNEY. 
Miss H, A. DILLAYE. 


Miss SyLvia J. EastTMAN. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE women 
WOMEN. 
Under care of the od of New York. 

Course of stud ual to that Sag the best 

colleges. Including classical, scient ene’ 

courses. Best advantages in music an ant. Building 
th best modern improvements ; heated b by steam,and 

furnished with elevator. Astronomical O 

Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. ‘Address 

Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 


mut NATIONAL SCHOOL or 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder.) 
Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas 
and degrees. FIFTEENTH YEAR begins September 
26. Send for catalogue containing report of last 
annual Commencement. JOHN H. BECHTEL, secre- 
tary, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Martford, Conn, 


HE SRy-rarth | year) Ade it begin on Thereday ‘for 
tember 14, Obambe has bee 
secured as a et... ke rod ly in the depe ment of 

New Testament Exegesis, ures will ven on 

the Carew Foundation as in former years, course 

of lectures will be delivered by Dr. A. C. Thompson 

ech yores “ellowsh , For and other pee semper ald, 

scholarships, ows . and other OME 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous 
THOROUGHLY © Conner 
“Unquesilonably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
pest nown, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
iow.” —N. ¥. World. For full in formation, testimonials 
from wits swy eminent men,send for circular, 
1. B. AL CH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 









































EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, fi I 


A first-class boarding-school for both sexes. Most 
charmin; nely located on Narragansett tw For cata- 
logue adi the Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, A. M., Prin, 


DOW ACADEMY, F127¢22'2,N. i, sito- 


ated in one x the 
picturesquely beautiful jocalities in N '- 
ae | Prhoroush English and classical cuuress. $ 
will pay for board, room, and tuition for a year. 

Rev. F. W. ERNST, Principal. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


UTE tor Young Ladies reopens Sept. 
T ~ He. ; 21, College 


prepa. ry,c 1, & scient graduating co 
or clroulars address EMMA 0, CO O, Brineipal, 
or 


WARD, Sec’ ry, West Scdeveiee Maas. 








“STAMMERING, STUTTERING,” 


And all defects of speech ‘Permanently Cured. 
Mr. EDWIN 8, JoHNsTON—Dear Sir:—In reply to 
your letter, I will be very glad to give you the testi- 
monial asked for. never saw worse stammerers 
than some of those you brought to me, and Ley i 
that was brought upon them was Ming Be rapid a: 
wonderful. Iam willing to say this Seiten. or tall 
it 0. or new who may call upon me. Yours truly 
JO NAMAKER, shies. ahipes ‘th. 
Market Rireets and Lo Se ye a 
or particulars, ress Pro ohns: 
Institute: 11th and Spring Garden 23, Pitindelphis. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THE Eek. Dis DR. WORDEN, 
Chesia Philadelphia, 














COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


Clinton, Oneida Co., N. ¥., for Youn ug Ladten, 
opens Sept. 7. Rev. C, W. HAWLEY, A.M., Princi pals 


yr WALNUT STREETSEMINARY for 

ng Ladies, opens Sept. vw. Is provideu for 

4 a s superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and 
Froparator Depart pent also in Music and Art. 

‘A KUTZ, 2045 WalnutSt., Philad’a. 


aaron GRAMMAR SCHOOL COL- 
LEGGE. iy we and a =] Pare. 74th 
Year will begin sept. 8, 1887. Send =o le to 
the Principal, Rev, ISAAO O, BEST, ".M. Clinton, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 


~ = gonpens ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
ane 2 Re ~~ for Young Ladies. 
4112 Buren Be 











Pa. Superior m 
erhinenamen, tH iis m prepared f for college. 
ins Principal. 
Mre WB. HYDE, Na meociate Principal. | 





NEW Baunewitce, N.J. 40 BAYARD ar. | : 
E MISSES ANABLE’S eARDING AND 
FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 
rench and German resident 
teachers. Full English and Latin course, Ample 
grounds for out-door Apply for circulars. 


WEW HAVEN WEST END INSTITUTE, 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Thursday aa ‘ 


open Sept, 21 





wir. An cary. 8 pplication te d is onned Sand tor cist ci 
. n ear a) ig 
cular to Mus. 8. L CADY, New pret Connection 








CHURCH FURNITURE 
~ LODGE FURNITURE - 


‘BAXTER OC ©. SWAN 
Manufacturer, i 

244-246 S. Second Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Write for catalogue, 
a” Mention this paper. 


Shalw, Applin ACO 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, . 
Send for Catatogus. BOSTON. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


eat Pieeempetaress & m th: Ses. 
s. oy 


ALL & 
——~ Send - a 


CHURCH Binined Ginss. It GHISSUIit 


18s, 
Banners, 127 W. 8thSt., New 


EMORIAL J. & R. LAMB, 


TABLETS | °°carnine St. 
a Sa 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10, 


Silk or a aires. Send for illustrated — CG 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, - 


McShane Bell’ Foundry” 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cues anp Peas for CHURCHES, &c 
Send for Price aand d Catala ogne. Addre 


Mention Pog p48 = Md, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farmus, etc. FULLY 






















































Established 1857, 





Church ‘Vight. 





WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
for every; conceivable ure. Catalogues 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia. Pe 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Over one hundred styles 
— Please state wants. 
INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 
We propose to send by mail a sample bur: 
ner that will double your i never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 





CHURCH 
Phy wy pane yarns for Gas 
, give the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest and "best light oe for 
Thectoer’ Depowenee’ Wow aaa casent 
ew 
designs. A rw LA room. Gerelr- 
cular and estimate. Mberal discount 
ochurshes ged tio trees. pare "t be de- 
eelved by cheap 'mitation: 
{, P. Fei — son Pearl 8t., &. Y. 
Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 

0 Famingien 8. | OF. Les Lake § ‘ita 
safety, fit the lam ‘ou neve, without 
~/ Cost One Pai i$ 


een Dollar eac a. J. 
ENER, 368.24 St. Philadelphia, 


CHURCH LICHTS. 
Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Rosse. & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures, Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light inte 
all parts of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


In ordering goods, inaviry consermine 
guathine ade ted in } Apne paper, ree, by ou will oblige 
st 

















publisher,as well as the advertiser, lating that you 
saw Ue advertisement in I'he ‘school Times, 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 





Office in Company's Bailding, 


308 aid 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for Re-insurance and 

all other clainns.................... 1,248,984.44 
Sarplus over all Liabilities...... 652,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,301,858.c6cc. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
ohn T. Lewis, Charles P, Perot, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, 


srael Morris, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel We Jr, 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 





$500,000.00 








THOMAS H. a OE BF Prest. 
CHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


- THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital FIRS: paid), $260,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


RST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer pirat ror Gant Guarante » 28 hereto- 





fore, drawing 7 Pe aranteed,. Also 10 
and year § Per Osi? § Debentures. 
Mach Series o Debentures 7 100 secured Db. 

first mortg for $105,000 (on land wart two and 


ve times the sonoens < of the por: ) 


ears experience. More than 2, lerasties oan 

the Peomptpoes, fere'y ane satisfaction of 

Penne s Some Agis. Albus: WT, Omen Teeadie Bal iiding, 

» C. My 

par a aaa 
ne INS, ‘am ets, Forms an u 

fadormation. Lu. Le RENCE, KAN. 


of N. Y.; and also b 
asi over THAEE QU. A iS 0 rn MILLION 
t 


heir 7 nventmenta, New 





8, Secretary, LAW 
hiladeiphia otiine. : 102 South Fourth St, 
RANK SKINNER, Agent, 


TeX ASPROUTH is PAST 


Biman adgcnane ie ia 
1 inducements in State: 
matzoe Individual Lands; Ranches in part or 
whole. City and suburban properties selected 
with care. Sold for Cash or Credit of 1 to 40 years. 
E.H. Sabin, Oincinnati,0.,dessa,orSan Antonio, 








next week o' 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT 60. 0. (Capital $6 $600 ,000). 
6%, 7%," Gu 


ax Goverimenis converted. to double income and 
capitalize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No, 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


U HAVE LIVED AND WON 
For oniaiaie of its operation address the Company, 


giving your age. 
TT Sisetx TRAY YELERS. OF HARTFORD. 
COIDENT yl oF AMERICA, 


Leet IN THE W 
' Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
eet perneee are infringing our 
patents. shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and, as the law maxes the saller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
pa pk = that ye. buy the eye 
and only Mat possess eve nt o 
merit. Double waren asd aug Two 
—_ inone. Elastic as a series of coil 
ing roe and the only Mat with scrap- 
be in right angles with the direo- 
on wal 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; 118 Chambers St., 
New YORK; 107 Dearborn St., CHicag@o, 


KEYSTONE WATCHES est | 2 


you or for them, 
6 Chestnut &t. Philadelphia,Pa. 


LADI Ss, enamel your 
ranges twice a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
Bition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUID GLUE, 
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with new uniforms and bright arms? 


ness. 


satisfaction. 


children 
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AN HONEST ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mrs. Ogden—General, that was a dazzling parade yesterday. The Government must be very liberal 


General—Really, ladies, the Government is unreasonably close in these matters, and if we had not 
learned to use your well known household aid, Sapolio, our parades would lose much of their bright- 


If your grocer sends you anything in place of 


SAPOLIO 


send it back and insist upon having just what you ordered. Sapolio always gives 
On floors, tables and painted work it acts likea charm. For scour- 
ing pots, eo and metals it has no equal. 


Everything shines after it, andeven the 


elight in using it in their attempts to help around the house. 


No, 18, (Copyright, March, 1887,] 





That’s the whole story. 


This endorses it—* Send the goods 
satisfied.” 


Send for samples. 


WANAMAKE 


oAE 


A RELIABLE ${2 SUIT. 


An Undressed Cloth Suit, all-wool, that can be depended on for a heap of 
wear, though the price is but $12. Blue and black. 


back and get your money if you’re dis- 


Whether worn for best or every day, it’ll look well. 


R & BROWN, 


EX ATi, 


Sixth and Market ron srheerestins. Fhiladeliphia. 








fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


The following notices show in what esteem the 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
su, tions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 

a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so Saree hly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was li 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model snperintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
o- ry. coves, veges oe precise forms and exercises 


wh so ably and intelligently, and 
eb in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“'The volume'is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

end, ... The story is one that will be of great service, 
and is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We boa not where there is a volume better worth 
rentiea the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
ctic statement of what a superintendent 
ERE 9 a is well, but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better. ... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. We — 
mend it to all of our as one worth owning and 
studying.” 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 


book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were ori 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher as wellas 
an example of rare good sense and devo energy 
applied to the cause of religious in.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in ore Sabbath-school li- 


nal and 


brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in Aenea! could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fai es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good,” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity ome | wer in 
many relations, but he is especially prese in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
hy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and al! Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren.) 

“TItis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was. It is written in a nb vavuak but warm style, and 
is rich in every page —— valuable suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teach 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The volume meant with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and ouition 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LPS picbenp ryan 2 —Our Family Buttonhole Atiach- 
ode ordinary sowing machine, Easily 
es perfect and durable buttonholes Kes 


oe ery fo lo. Sen rs Egge Soue kity. 


quick, 
culars & samples 
16 EK. 14thSt., N.Y. 





ASE your GROCER for CHREALINE FLAKES, 





TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing aX 
lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co., 5 & 7 
Jobn St., N. Y.; 47 N. 8th St., Phila.; 43 N. Charies St. 
esses dyed a: cleaned without ripping. Send 
for cincolar and price-list. ‘Mention this paper. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 











PAPER BY MAIL. 


If so, ane us 6 cents (to pay 
postage, etc.) for eur com- 
plete Sot of "various" a 
ng, in the var _— styles and 
izes, more t 


ARE YOU 
OUT OF 
PAPER?|_ 250 VARIETERS 


Papers, which we sell BY TF: POUND. 

15 cents upwards. hres 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 

178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





TL" pound. Prices in the United States.—Paper by o 
und,—Sell direct from mills to the consum 
e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices ond 











Special Summer Prices 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Cambric 


and Muslin Underwear 
And INFANTS’ GCODS. 


We make special mention of the goods 
in these departments, where will always 
be found the best goods at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. Owing to constant changes 
in the styles of these garments we do not 
issue any fixed catalogue, but will al- 
ways promptly send our “ Daily Price 
List” upon application for the same. 

The French C. P. Corset which we 
have sold for many years can always 
be obtained here at the lowest prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., N. Y. 








This Label Is on ‘the Best Ribbon Made, 





- THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 
DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots Coy send 



















and at same time get a good 
ine ofand mentioning Oibes us for 
i samples of clo 
ne and scif-measurement blanks, with ful 
particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, 





 SGARF: PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possessesthe 
a. j ray oflight or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
park. I have a limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 cts., post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choi 
$7 cents. Seni ca b Regt » (llustrated catalogue of 
Cabinets, Agate Novelti Trade Supplied, { 


elics. cte. 


H. H. PAMMEN, 335 16th St. Denver, Col, 











RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, sailing weekly between 
NEW Y K an WEPP, 
PHILADELPHIA and ANTWERP. 

First cabin, $60 to $100; or ge $110 to $180. Second, 
to ; excursion, $72 t " Steerage low rates, 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 

307 Walnut St., Philadelphia ; 65 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1b can of chocolate will make 
a great many cups of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 

Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 











hb, | WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 


; a 
Why ane t Beck pay ay th°Se 14 o 
a 


in 11s lavor are boi 


aed rous pore goavinck will sh 
les are made with little difficulty, 


satisfactory. 

can thus test it for themselves. Don’t fail to write for 

terms and illustrated circular with outline of argu- 

mente. Bt Loois, M 30 box 1988. Re work "dite, 
) box , New Yor 

man a is. or Je 


Cans? no Agent. Ask . about Free Trial) 
$5 to 08 Acetate 


er. Every fam- 


manrsareecssots Bl 
ily buysthem. Sample and xocue rice-list by mai 
16c, in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box sai , Sandusky , a 


4 Funniest Book Yet! » ” 
Simard |SARATOEA” 


Sells likefun. Agents wanted. HUBBARD BROS., Phi 


IBERAL SALARY paid to livé men to intro- 


lan. Ex id to Philadelphia for. proe- 

plan. penses pa’ e a@ for pre 
Tation. Send at once for particulars. JOHN C, 

WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


$5 t to $10 A DAY. _ b pane women 




















One agent 
pend » $! for sample pkg. of 4 hold- — of sheets to a pound, sent ueat On recei tot 15 cts. ites : “I make from $5.00 to $10.00 a da n 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass LANTZ, okt 4 Arch Street, | H,. H. Canrur & KABRICK, in Strest, Boston. owenr day in the yea aaa yoo © Took Scans a 
Samples mailed for 20c. (stamps). Beware of imitations Philadel iphia Gieular dea ee | erent. Terms free, J-H.Earle, Pub.,Boston 
bu ese bod better purchase of J. &J. nM Ts ona ‘ Type-set- OOK AGENTS WANT — w 

Scrull Saws, Tool Chests, ARPET DOBSO. 809 Chestnut St., Phila- tart png a  priniea directions. for John B. Gough Sh a ed or Law 

Machinist’sand Carpenter's Tools delphia, in order to KR. full value for their ps for he mays od ing Truths for Head and Heart,’’—his last and best 

Palmer, Cunningham & Co, money. They retail Carpets of their owa make, BOOK. $100 to amonth. Send for cieniags. Ad- 

(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, ' which are reliable in every way. <i3pe cards do. 10 fae dress A. D. WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn, 





The School Times intends to admit advertisements that trustworthy. Sh it of 
Randey only verse en are orthy. onlt, powers, Se Gee &@ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


will refund to 


money that they lose thereby. 











